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Family Cow Topsy; Sire Registered Swiss, Dam Devon Cow 


This splendid family cow is a grade Swiss six-year-old, weighing 1500 lbs. She gives 14 qts at each milking 
and is brindle in color. Dodo, Topsy’s daughter, (see article on Page 591) was sired by a registered Guernsey bull and 
is consequently one-half Guernsey, one-fourth Swiss and one-fourth Devon. She is a rich orange color and was 22 
months old when the picture was taken and weighed 900 lbs. When two years and three months old she dropped her 
first calf. ‘In a good dairy cow I consider the foundation the first and most important point to start with,” writes 
Mr Whyland, the owner, “and breed for that purpose. I wean my calves when one day old, feed from pail and teach 
them to eat dry white middlings while feeding milk, and at three months they will wean themselves from milk. I 
feed the middlings or ground oats and barley with beets and xz little oilmeal the first winter until grass.” Addi- 
tional valuable points on handling dairy cows, from Mr Whyland’s pen, will be found on succeeding pages of American 
Agriculturist. 
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Further Light on Siberian Wheat Production. 


The rapid extension of the Trans-Siberian 
railway, including some important branch- 
es, continues to force to the front that vast 
territory as a wheat producer and possibie 
competitor in the world’s markets. AS 
noted in our columns last year, western 
Siberia has been for some time shipping 
annually into European Russia six to seven 
million bu wheat and small quantities of 
other breadstuffs, enough to be suggestive 
rather than immediately important. Late 
official advices from the U S consul Heenan 
at Odessa bear upon this interesting sub- 
ject. “Large quantities of Siberian grain, 
chiefly wheat,” he writes, “have been 
shipped to Russia via Perm-Kotlass rail- 
way at Archangel. A branch office of the 
commercial dept of the Siberian railways 
has been established at Archangel. 

“Tt will appear from a statement officially 
issued that the opening of traffic along the 
west Siberia lines coincides with the ex- 
eeptionally high prices for grain in foreign 
markets, in consequence of which, begin- 
ning from ‘97, Siberian grain brought a 
ready sale abroad. This continued to the 
beginning of '99 owing to bad harvests ex- 
perienced meanwhile by the European 
Russia provinces bordering on Siberia. The 
grain carried in transit by-the Siberian rail- 
ways was 14,969,000 poods (272,100 tons) in 
"97, 22,227,000 poods (404,100 tons) in ’98. Of 
this the following amounts were carried to 





frontiers and ports of Russia: 11,757,000 
poods (213,700 tons) in ‘97, and _  9,351,- 
000 poods (170,000 tons) in ‘98, show- 
ing that while the general transit in- 


creased by over 5,000,000 poods (90,900 tons), 
the exports diminished by over 2,000,000 
poods (36,400 tons). This result was not un- 
expected and merely showed that Siberian 
grain could find a market abroad only dur- 
ing the prevalence of high prices. The 
comparatively high cost of carrying grain 
by rail was explained by the Russian govt 
keeping a raised tariff for the Siberian rail- 
ways, in order to avoid an overflow of Si- 
berian grain into European ports. Taking 
into consideration that the annual increase 
of the production of wheat in India and 
Argentina cannot lead to a rise in prices 
in the European markets, and further, that 
no early reduction in the Siberian railway 
tariff can be expected, no other conclusion 
can be reached than that the surplus stocks 
of Siberian grain remain without any well- 
defined market. ‘ 

“Meanwhile the supply is annually in- 
creasing and even at the most careful esti- 
mate now amounts to over 3¢ million 
poods (545,400 tons) of surplus grain, which 
is bound to increase in quantity year by 
year. In view of the above, a new 
cheaper route for export abread’ of Sibe- 
rian grain becomes a_ pressing necessity. 
A scheme talked of is the proposed short 
extension of one of the state railroads of 
Sweden to Kappelskar, the nearest ap- 
proach to the southwest corner of Finland, 
which is already cc-nected at Hango with 
the Trans-Siberian railway. If this branch 
road is built to Kappelskar and steamers 
are provided to carry cars from this point 
to Hango, about 125 miles across the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Bothnia, there will 
be an outlet for the Trans-Siberian rail- 
road toward England and America that will 
be shorter and cheaper than the route 
through Germany.” 


ee 
Markets Flooded with Green Stuff. 

More than at any other time of the year 
quality now counts in the profitable sale 
of fresh vegetables. The big consuming 
markets of the middle and northern states 
are no longer dependent upon the far 
south, owing to the rapid inerease in- the 
supply from other sections. As a conse- 
quence, markets are unsettled and quota- 
tions largely’ nominal. A choice lot of rad- 
ishes, lettuce, new onions, new potatoes, 
ete, reaching the commission houses in 
time for early morning trade, may com- 
mand good figures, while vegetables almost 
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equally desirable in quality, but agriving 
after the bulk of the day’s trade is over, 
must often perforce go at a big discount. 
With the flood of green stuff every day, 
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NEW VEGETABLES COME 
dealers do not dare to permit accumula- 
tions and prices necessarily cover a wide 
range. 

Northern markets are still dependent to 
some extent upon Fla, the Carolinas, Va 
and Cal for fresh cucumbers, spinach, peas, 
cabbages, celery, etc, yet elsewhere season 
is advancing rapidly. The middle south, 
the Ohio valley and the Miss valley have 
“on tap’ for the May markets a flood of 
asparagus, new onions, rhubarb, etc. New 
York has been receiving increased quanti- 
ties of new onions, including a good many 
from Bermuda; old stock from N Y, N BE, O, 
Ind, ete, is rather neglected unless very 
desirable. Early onions from the Del pe- 
ninsula and Va will soon be ready for mar- 
ket. Weather conditions have been favor- 
able for asparagus growth in central and 
southern Ill, meaning liberal supplies for 
Chicago and St Louis. Some complaint 
of La vegetables arriving in a heated 
condition. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Decline in Nail Prices—What is 


popu- 
larly known as the wire trust has an- 
reuneed price reductions in several of its 
staple products amounting to nearly 30 per 
cent. Wire nails are $1 per 100 lbs lower, 
the new net-price being $2.20 f o b Pittsburg 
in large lots. Fence wire is nearly 28 per 
cent lower, now $2.65 per 100 Ibs, plain an- 
nealed wire $2.15, galvanized fence wire $2.80, 
all subject to change without notice. This 
cut attends sharp declines in the securities 
of the American Steel and Wire Co, which 
recently closed a large number of its mills, 
claiming the market overstocked with the 
finished goods. Meanwhile it is interesting 
to note that the available supply of pig iron 
in the country continues: unusually. light, 
as shown in our recent exhaustive review of 
the iron and steel industry, 





American Gitseng in China—Lasit year 
about 875,000 lbs ginseng root was handled 
at Hong Kong, half of it from the -U S; Our 
consul there says most of the American 
ginseng reaching that market is purchased 
by Chinese firms located in N Y city and 
shipped at great profit to themselves; that 
it would be very much to the advantage of 
the American exporter to deal direct with 
a reliable agent there. He believes there 
will be little difficulty in selling on that 
coast all the ginseng grown in the U §, pro- 
viding proper care in selecting and packing 
is observed. A trial box of 18 lbs was 
shipped from Pa to the Hong Kong consul 
and the best of it sold direct to the Chinese 
at about $20 per catty of 1 1-3 Ibs. 

National Flax Ass’n—The new 
dent of the national flax, hemp and rami 
ass’n is H U Thomas, commissioner of agri 
for N D. 


presi- 


Potatoes are about as uncertain things 
farmer raises, and it does not pay to 


as a 
hold them, when a fair price is offered. 
[E. V. Andrews, Nova Scotia. 









WALTHAM 


Over twenty-five years ago the 
American Waltham Watch Company 
stated that “350,000 Waltham 
Watches are speaking for themselves 
in the pockets of the people.” 
To-day EIGHT MILLION 
Waltham Watches are in 

use throughout the civilized world. 





Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 
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INSECTicivées 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc., Prof. of Entomology 
and Zoology,New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
A practical manual concerning 
noxious Insectsand imethodsof preventing their injuries, 
34 pee with many illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. Post- 
paid, $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Applicatton. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 





By HEenRrY 
STEWART, a&U- 
thor of “The 
Shepherd's Man- 
ual,”’. “Irriga- 
tion,” 
useful and oy 
tical work, by 
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Splendid Family Cows. 


GEORGE H. WHYLAND, NEW YORK. 








N a recent issue of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist ap- 
peared an inquiry for a 
good family cow. The ac- 
companying illustrations 
represent what I consider 
first-class cows. Topsy 
(see frontispiece) is a 
years old, and Dodo is a 
grade Guernsey. The first year’s growth of 
a cow is of great importance. My cows get 
only pasture during summer unless feed is 
dried up, as last season, then I feed a quart 
of middlings night and morning and give 
them a good dry _ shelter to sleep under. 
During fly time I oil them once or twice a 
week with a mixture of lard, kerosene, coal 
tar, oil pennyroyal and turpentine. To 2 
ats lard and 1 qt kerosene I add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of tar, 1 teaspoonful of oil penny- 
royal and 1 teaspoon- 











grade Swiss, six 


For Week Ending May 12, 1900 


of buckwheat and 200 lbs white middlings. 
I find these feeds give a good flow of milk, 
rich in cream, and keep cows healthy and 
in good condition. My plan is cheap and 
economical. I card and brush my cows 
while stabled. 





The Relation Between Stock and Scion. 
a, Ge Gi 





Apples or pears grafted on dwarf stock 
while putting out roots from the scion never 
recover their standard form. Plums grow 
on peach roots twice as fast as on plum. 
In -root-grafted trees the root has no effect 
whatever on the scion. The small part of 
the root does not have enough strength to 
influence the scion. To determine if pos- 
sible the value of whole and piece roots for 
grafting I have tried two different experi- 
ments, carrying each through a period of 
four years. It is impossible to use the 
whole root, which is often 2 ft long, so a 


‘No. 19 


11 inches in diameter, and varying from 9 
to 12 in; of six four-year-old seedlings top- 
grafted 22 years was 10 1-3 inches in diame- 
ter and varying from 8 to 12 in; of six three- 
year-old Northern Spy top-grafted 25 years, 
was 13 in and varying from 12% to 13% in 
and of six two-year-old Lyscom top-grafted 
22 years, was 15% in with practically no 
variation. Benjamin Hathaway of Mich 
found that root-grafted trees grew as rap- 
idly as top-grafted trees, but did not come 
into bearing so early. 

The influence of scion on root is shown 
very clearly in -nursery stock, some varie- 
ties being noted for strong root growth. A 
lot of seedling plums came up under a tree 
and were budded at one year old with Eu- 
ropean plums. One year after it was found 
the budded trees had not increased in root 
growth, but the seedlings had doubled. E. 
N. Hart of Fla says the wild sour orange 
grafted with lemon will increase much more 
rapidly in diameter than if grafted with 

sweet orange. A 





ful turpentine. Use 
woolen cloth and rub 
on and over every 
portion of animal. 
Once a week will an- 
swer unless rain falls. 
During fly time this 
is worth more to a 
milch cow than grain. 

In winter I stable 
my cows in stalls 4% 
ft wide with level 
floor, plenty of good 
dry bedding, stable 
warm enough that 
manure scarcely ever 
freezes. I allow no 
drafts of cold air to 
reach them. Water 
twice a day at regu- 
lar hours and _ feed 
regularly. They are 
tied by the neck and 
ean. lick any -part of 





their body. I feed 
good hay, what they 
will eat up clean. 


Night and morning I 
give a quart of white 


middlings and 3 qts 
cut beets at each 
feeding with table- 


spoonful of oil meal. 
My cows are in beef 
condition the year 
around on this treat- 
ment. I do not allow them to be clubbed or 
beaten or kicked. I am gentle with them and 
talk to them. I feed from overhead rack, 
bottom 22 in from floor, bottom of rack 8 in 
wide and slats 2 in wide and 3 in apart. 
When cow is eating hay from rack I nail 
a half round stick across stall just in front 
of her hind feet; this keeps bedding from 
dragging back and when she lies down her 
head can go under rack and same when she 
gets up, and avoids all straining, as she 
has to in stanchions. All cows lie either 
on right or left side. I note which side each 
cow lies on. If on left, I nail a box on right 
side under rack for feed box. When eating 
hay all excrement falls in drop behind. 
Regularity in feeding and watering has 
more to do with condition than quantity of 
food. but a warm, dry stable and no drafts 
are very essential. I never allow my cows 
to stand out or even under a shed in windy 
days or a cold, raw day. I also feed as 
change in winter ground feed in following 
proportion: Ten bu oats, 5 of barley and 5 


piece 6 to 8 in long is used instead. In the 
piece roots each root was cut into four 
pieces, making the upper cut, then taking 
a piece under that, then a third and 
a fourth. At the end of the first year 
the lowest piece of root gave the lightest 
tree, but at the end of three years no dif- 
ference could be seen in the size of the 
trees from any part of the root. It was the 
same with whole root—there was no differ- 
ence between them and the piece-root graft- 
ed trees at the end of the third year. 

Now as to the effect of different varieties 
of stock on the same scion. Twenty-five to 
30 years ago the Red Canada apple was 
largely advocated and planted in Michigan. 
There was plenty of a sweet seedling called 
the Slug Sweeting, which was top-worked 
with Red Canada and on this stock the Red 
Canada gave better results than on any 
other stock ever tried. N. A. Beecher graft- 
ed Red Canada on various stocks and kept 
a record of it. He found the average size 


of six root-grafted trees 26 years old was 





DODO, GRADE GUERNSEY, 22 MONTHS OLD 


gardener grafted 
Ribston _ Pippin, 
which was not doing 
: well, with Alexan- 
Me: der. The next year 
hin ke the Ribston Pippin 
et :: did better, while the 
. trees not grafted did 
not improve. This 
change continued. 
But the influence of 
the root is never lost. 
We have here a 
specimen of flower- 
ing almond _ grafted 
on peach, which 
shows a sprout from 
the root that is a 
perfect peach tree 
and is not influenced 
in any way by the 
almond top. 











Dig Out Stones— 
My outfit would con- 
sist of a good rugged 
team of oxen or 
horses, a stone boat, 
a few crowbars and 
chains, a shovel or 
two, and picks to 
match; and last but 
not least a man ca- 
pable and willing to 
handle all the appli- 
ances I have named. 
Then I should want to be on the ground to 
assist and to enjoy the operation of remov- 
ing these incorrigible obstructions from 
field and meadow, I am of the opinion that 
until N E uplands are improved in this way 
the swamps should be allowed to remain in 
their uncivilized condition. Our college 
farm was at first almost too rocky to admit 
of profitable cultivation. Now there are 
very few obstructions left. The improve- 
ment has been accomplished mainly by 
student labor. We are now reclaiming a 
large area of swamp land at a much larger 
outlay per acre.—[L. P. Chamberlain, Con- 
necticut Ag’l College. 





For Young Chickens inclosed with the 
old fowls, make a little wire run specially 
for them, which the old fowls can’t get in. 
Leave here their shallow pan of water, and 
their little grains of millet, oatmeal and 
cracked corn. They will soon learn to make 
use of this refuge.—[J. B. E., Arlington, 
N. J. 








[4] 
Sows at Farrowing Time. 


The condition of sows at farrowing time 
is more essential than the care of the pigs. 
If a sow is in the right condition, she will 
have little trouble in farrowing and if one 
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commences right the work is half done. 
Old and young sows should be wintered 
separately and fed largely upon shorts, with 
but little corn. It is better to warm the 


water and mix with the feed during very 
cold weather. Young sows should have full 
feed up to the time of farrowing, and not 
more than four ears of corn should be given 
each sow at a feed during the _ coldest 
weather. 

If possible, stay with the sow when far- 
rowing and give her a pail of warm water 
to drink. For the first two days give water 
with a handful of shorts, and for the bal- 
ance of the week two handfuls of shorts 
at a feed. This will not unduly stimulate 
the milk @ow until the young pigs are in a 
condition to take care of it, and will be the 
cause of saving many pigs that would later 
die of thumps. Move the young pigs out 
of their bed at 24 hours old and see that 
they are moved about each day. Fat pigs 
are worthless and the youngsters must 
have exercise. Place a small trough near 
the pen to which the young pigs can have 
access, and when a month old begin to feed 
them a little milk and _ shorts. Remove 
them to a field as soon as the grass is large 
enough and wean them at two months old, 
when the males and females should be sep- 
arated. 





Growing Popcorn for Profit. 


J. C. SUFFERN, ILLINOIS, 





The growing of popcorn as an extensive 
field crop in certain sections of our country 
during the past decade has become qnite an 
industry. But in most farming locali- 
ties it is yet neglected, not enough 
being grown to supply the demand of 
neighboring large towns. Like almost 
any line’ of farming it pays if one 
understands it and sticks to it, no mat- 
ter what the price, for a series of years. 
During the past 18 years I have tested about 
40 varieties of popcorn. Certain varieties 
‘are best adapted to and therefore are most 
profitable in particular sections of our 
country. We have now several distinct va- 
rieties suitable for commercial uses. The 
classification of varieties is about as fol- 
lows: The eight-rowed large, snieoth- 
grained, early flint sorts, the squirrel tdoth 
or rice sorts, and the miniature or flower 
garden sorts, 

An extensive Chicago manufacturer of 
popcorn products told me that certain sorts, 
particularly the eight-rowed flint varieties, 
were not worth one-third as much in the 
manufacture of snowflake, brick and balls 


as the White Rice sorts, the rice popcorn * 


being crisper, sweeter and~- popping into 
much greater bulk. Where fodder is no 
particular object, the White Rice varieties 
are the most profitable to grow on a large 
scale. If planted early anywhere south of 
the latitude of Chicago or Boston it will, in 
an ordinary year, be im good parching con- 
dition in Dec of the same year. It then 
goes into market in prime condition, with- 
out waste, discoloration or shrinkage and 
brings top prices, which are often three 
times that of the poorer grades. The large, 
late maturing sorts, such as Mapledale, 
Prolific, Silver Lace, etc, while they often 
yield one-fourth more pounds of corn per 
acre and an abundance of fine fodder, are 
generally not dry enough to parch well, and 
consequently not salable at good prices 
until they are about one year old, thus en- 
tailing a wastage and shrinkage and often 
the acceptance of lower prices. Besides 
this, rats and mice-oftén so discolor the corn 
that it is unsalable except for feed. 

Some people say that the older popcorn 
becomes the better it is for parching. The 
manufacturer referred to said- that pop- 
corn three years old or older was almost 
fuseless in his business, especially if it 


had been kept in warm places during pro- 


tracted and excessive summer heat, as it 
thus becomes “baked,” so that it does not 
arch well. The larger, later maturing 


sorts, if grown in more southern latitudes, 
make a considerably larger yield there than 
the rice varieties, and as the corn growing 
season is so much longer they fully ma- 
ture good parching popcorn by Dec 15 of 
the same year. The red and variegated 
varieties are more in favor for rural and 
family use, than other sorts. I have pro- 
duced 3000 Ibs or more than 76 bu of ears 
per acre of the white and yellow flint varie- 
ties, and 2400 Ibs or 66 2-3 bu of White 
Rice, but 2000 lbs of the smooth-grained, 
late varieties, and 1600 Ibs of the rice varie- 
ties are about the average yields during a 
series of years here in the center of the 
great corn belt. A bushel is a measured 
bushel of ears. Popcorn is mostly sold on 
the ear and the market quotations are for 
ear corn. A bushel of shelled popcorn (60 
lbs) will properly plant at least 12 acres. 


Fertility in Street Sweepings. 


Recent analyses by the U S dept of agri 
indicate great variation in the fertilizing 
value of street sweepings. Estimating 
nitrogen at 10c per lb and disregarding the 
small amount of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, the poorest sample analyzed was worth 
34c per ton and the highest was $1.46 per 
ton. So far as the fertilizing value goes, 
the average would not be great, but gar- 
deners declare that the material is very 
useful for improving the mechanical condi- 
tion of stiff and compact. soils. It would 
also increase the power of light scils to hold 
moisture, 

Prices at which street sweepings are sold 
to farmers vary.in reports from 16 cities 
from 15c to $2 per ton. In some places, the 
entire sweepings are disposed of on con- 
tract for a fixed price. Expense of hauling 
is reduced by spreading the sweepings in 
thin layers and allowing them to dry a day 
or two before hauling, and it is thought not 
much nitrogen would be lost by this plan 
unless the exposure be continued too long 
or during heavy rains. 





Surface Fires in Forests may be checked 
if they are’ feeble by beating them out with 
green branches or raking the leaves away 
from a narrow strip across their course. 
The best tool for this purpose is a four- 
tined pitch fork. In sandy regions a thin 
and narrow strip of sand may be sprinkled 
over the ground with a shovel. This will 
check a weak fire and even a comparative- 
ly hot one if there is no wind. Dirt or 
sand thrown on a burning fire is one of the 
best means of putting it out. 


Some Good Cabbages—The “‘new cabbage 
from Germany” more than filled our ex- 
pectations. Heads were not large, but ev- 
ery plant produced a head as solid as a 
bullet. All our customers who tried it 
claimed it was the best early cabbage they 
ever bought. The Winningstadt was good, 
all nice, solid heads. Surehead cabbage not 
good, the first time it ever failed for us.— 
[Dora Deitrick, Northumberland Co, Pa. 





Avoid Disturbing the Bees early and 
late or on rainy days, but select a nice day 
when many of the bees are in the field 
gathering honey and pollen. 





“Tis the bug that governs the price of 
paris green.” 
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Production and Marketing of Wool. 





The price of wool has been so low until 
within the past year that farmers have 
given too little attention to the wool prod- 
uct of their flocks. Present prices and con- 
ditions mean a more satisfactory market, 
In the study of this question, Herbert W. 
Mumford of the Mich exper sta considers 
it doubtful if the time will ever come when 
the keeping of sheep for ‘the production of 
wool alone can be made profitable in Mich 
or in many localities of the U S, but that in 
the future wool growing must be confined 
to localities remote from the great meat 
consuming centers. The production of wool 
or mutton must be decided by the breeder 
and will depend upon his personal prefer- 
ence and upon his capacity. In some in- 
stances, breeders of mutton sheep have real- 
ized as much for their wool as those who 
have kept sheep for the production of wool 
only. 

The faShion in the manufacture of woolen 
fabrics, which has always been a potent 
factor in prices, seems to encourage the 
growth of medium and coarse wools. There 
is a great scarcity of fine wool and every- 
thing points to the brighter prospects for 
wool growers, especially for the producers 
of fine delaine wool. A large percentage of 
the wool produced in the U § is crossbred 
wool. The fleeces as, graded by local deal- 
ers are seldom open, and before the wool is 
scoured it is generally sorted and put in 
separate piles. The number of sorts in 
fleeces varies greatly, ranging from two to 
six in the same fleece. Fleeces from pure 
blood sheep do not, as a rule, have as many 
sorts of wool in them as those taken from 
grade or crossbred sheep. To produce wools 
most desirable for the manufacturer, breed- 
ers cannot cross indiscriminately. By sys- 
tematic crossing with some definite breed 
of sheep upon a foundation flock of grade 
or native ewes, we can produce.a very even 
grade of wool throughout the fleece. 

Michigan wools are not graded as high in 
the market as those from Ohio and Pa. 
Wool dealers say this is because this wool 
shrinks more and contains a greater pér- 
centage of seeds, chaff, grease and tags. 
The climate necessitates housing sheep dur- 
ing winter, and farmers are not careful 


about the manner of feeding hay. The 
common fault in the preparation of wool 
for market is that it contains seeds, tags, 


etc, stuffed inside the fleece, and too much 
twine, usually sisal, to which the manu- 
facturer strongly objects. . The process of 
washing, which is not as common as for- 
merly, is condemned, as unwashed wool is 
in better favor and sells more freely. 

The use of dips not infrequently is inju- 
rious to the fleece and many of the dips 
make the wool: look dingy. The lime and 
sulphur dip particularly is condemned by 
dealers as being injurious to the wool, 
although very effective in killing ticks, lice 
and scab. The use of sisal or binder twine 
is very strongly condemned, and some manh- 
ufacturers refuse. to handle domestic woels 
because of the use of this twine in tying. 
It is impossible to separate this twine from 
the wool and it ruins the yarn for certain 
purposes. 

The wool box for tying the wool is not 
recommended. It makes the fleece too 
dense, and the manufacturers are liable to 
put their figures for shrinkage too high, 
which works to the disadvantage of the 
producer. The illustrations show a fleece 
tied in a box and one folded and tied once 
each way. The latter is preferred in all 
cases. A small, hard hemp, flax- or linen 
twine is the best to use and 6 or 8 ft is 
enough for each fleece. Paint marks have 
to be cut out ‘by the sorters before scour- 
ing. Under no conditions should farmers 




















use paint that has any admixture of tar, 
as there is no way to extract tar from the 
wool after it gets into the goods. 


Sr 


Pickfes from Field to Factory. 


W. E. STONE, RHODE ISLAND. 





The Budlong company, near Providence, 
R I, has been in existence since 1850. Their 
yearly cultivation covers 500 acres, em- 
ploying this season in all branches about 
70 hands. The leading feature of the busi- 





TIED ONCE EACH WAY. 


ness is pickling. The works are located 
about 4% miles from the city and a large 
produce trade is carried on. During spring 
and autumn harvesting daily trains of 10 
to 13 carloads are run to Boston, the largest 
market of the company. The buildings 
cover several acres and the pickling plant 
has turned out regularly four to five cars 
a day of pickled products, comprising cu- 
cumbers, onions, horse radish and similar 
products. The hotbeds have a glass area 
of six acres. Employees of the factory de- 
partment number about 250. 

Cucumber pickling is the largest special 
branch. About 200 acres are generally de- 
voted to the culture of cucumbers, and the 
outdoor crop last year amounted to 100,000 
bu. To see a company of 75 te 100 women 
and boys engaged in picking the small cu- 
cumbers is an interesting sight. They are 
paid for the work at the rate of 12c per bu, 
and a good picker can make $2 to $3 per 
day. The fields are picked over every day. 
The firm also operates a cucumber farm 
of 100 acres on Long Island, where the 
cucumbers are salted and cured. In the 
winter months they are brought to Provi- 
dence by schooner loads. 

The process of onion pickling deserves no- 
tice. The bulbs are allowed to attain the 
size of an inch or a little more in diameter 





FLEECE TIED IN WOOL BOX. 


before pulling. During the time of growth 
the plants are under continual cultivation. 
The entire care of the onion crop after the 
sowing by machines is given to women la- 
borers. The plants are given individual 
care in hoeing and the work is repeated 
at frequent intervals. After they have at- 
tained the desired size, the tops are cut off 
with large knives in the hands of the wo- 
men laborers. At this period the field pre- 
Sents a lively appearance. Teams and 





PRACTICAL ECONOMIES 


men are busy gathering up the barrels to 
cart them away. The women are natives 
of Italy, and their jaunty costumes and 
agile movements give the field an exceed- 
ingly businesslike air. Sometimes as many 
as 600 work in a company, and one day’s 
gathering has amounted to 3000 bbls. Af- 
ter the tops are cut off, the roots are raked 
out with potato diggers. The onions are 
then gathered. into baskets and barrelled 
to be carried to the salting tanks. The 
market onions are dried for several weeks 
on the field in racks. The pickling onions 
are salted immediately after reaching the 
factory. After they are taken from the 
brine, the root and top of each are care- 
fully trimmed off by the women and each 
is carefully peeled. With the addition of 
the prepared vinegar the process is com- 
plete. 


Summer Shade for Sled. 


J. G. ALLSHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA. 








The accompanying illustration shows how 
to arrange a very convenient shelter for 
sleds when not in use. Make a hinged roof 
of light material, say % in boards, large 
enough to cover sled when let down. Hinge 
this roof to an outbuilding about 3 ft from 
the ground. Fasten two pieces of 2x4 to the 
ground for sled to rest on. 

If it is not possible or handy to fasten 
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SLED SHADE IN POSITION. 


shelter to an outbuilding, set two posts 8 
to 10 ft apart, one post 6 ft high and the 
other 3 ft. Board up one side of the posts 
to 3 ft from the ground and attach the 
hinged roof. When sled is in use the roof 
is raised out of the way and fastened to the 
6 ft post by a hook. 
I 

Keep the Colts in good flesh. It is cheap- 
er to keep them growing than to let 
them get stunted for want of feed. 


ECLIPSE Corn 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. 








Planter 


Wt. 150 lbs. 








pd a ant CORN, BEANS, PEAS and BEET 

in Hills, Drilis and Checks. It is the only planter 
se will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or Dry, Hen 
Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc., with a certainty, in 
different Amounts, each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
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WO hundred bushels of Pota- 
toes remove eighty pounds of 
‘‘actual’’ Potash from the soil. One 
thousand pounds of a fertilizer contain- 
ing 8% ‘‘actual’’ Potash will supply 
just the amount needed. If there is a 
deficiency of Potash, there will be a 
falling-off in the crop. 
We have some valuable books telling 
about composition, use and value of fertil- 
izers for various crops. They are sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





a wife 


= THE ONLY TOOLS YOU NEED. 


We have on hand 


NEW STEEL ROQFING.. 


ares BRAND 
: 3. Sheets either fea 
flat, corrugated or 


Price per square a =a Set $ i 15= 
or 100 square feet.. ' 

No other tool than a hatchet or hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. We furnisa = 
with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional 

ore for our free catalogue No. 

Sh ores a nd Reoslver'e Selene by us 
er’ Rece’ 
PRICES ANE ONE-HALF OF OTHERS.” 


: CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO. 


W. 35th & fron Sts., Chicago. 








ce list gent free upon request. 


3 Main aot mee ier Gilet On! Ohio. 








Soon Saves Its Cost. 








"rir sow. Old Boy 


can do more and better wot, ot either 
in the field or garden, with 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes. 
ppt hoes, cultivates—astride or between rows. Ifno agent 

town send 61.35 for sample delivered and terms to agents, 
U rich Mfg. Co., 47 River St.,Rock Falls,!l!. 








SEPARATORS and ges 


for 1,2 and 3 horses, with governor; level 
oreventread. Catalogue free. 





evew Powers, Corn Sheliers, Feed Mills, Steel Rollers, Mowers, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 
stationary. The Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa. 





HOSE A ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOM 
“FER A FAV ‘OR Ul ON. THE ADVERTISER AND THE 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 


ADVERT rISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 

























KEYSTONE QUICK 


KEYSTONE Side: Delivery Rake tosses 


Follows mower closest. 


Sim ple— Strong 
hay best shape for loader. 


—Succesful. 


KEYSTONE Three Feed Hay Press, complete with horse power. 
Has three feeds to every round of the power, giving % greater capacity than others 


with same power and help. Steel and iron 
throughout—no cog wheels on horse power—no 
release jerk to sweeps—press always on wheels. 


Write for full 


write for ful. KEYSTONE MFG, CO” 32 River St. STERLING, ILL. 


\c/ HAY MAKERS. 


the hay into‘a light, airy, continuous 
winrow to cure without bleaching. 
Hastens curing—saves use of ted- 
che der—gathers no trash— Makes 
‘ A.1lhay. Rakes wide, fast, clean. 
ee? No dumping—any boy can use it. 
Leaves 





KEYSTONE Mey. Loader. Attached to 
rear of wagon, runs light, r 

extra horses. It loadsa wagon ~ 2 
five toten minutes from win- 
rows or cock. Getsall the 
hay without any trash. 
Does not thrash off leaves, 
Saves time and labor when 
both mean money. 
















[6] 
Some Poisonous Plants. 


A number of wild plants are found in the 
U 8S which are injurious to live stock, if 
eaten at certain stages. The dept of agri 
in farmers’ bulletin 86 has described 30 of 
these. Among these are false hellebore, 
pokeweed, corn cockle, several varieties of 
larkspur, black cherry, loco weed, rattle- 
box, spurge, snow on the mountain, poison 
ivy, poison oak, several varieties of hem- 
lock, several varieties of laurel, jimson 
weed, nightshade, bittersweet and sneeze- 
weed. These grow wild in various locali- 
ties and should be destroyed if possible 
wherever found. The loco plant and sev- 
eral others grow in the west almost exclu- 
sively. Of course it is impossible to eradi- 
icate these on the great plains, but stock 
must be kept off the grazing ground when 
loco is found in large quantities. 

Corn cockle is common in grain fields 
from Maine to North Dakota. The poison- 
ing from this weed is confined largely to 
poultry, as the poisonous qualities are 
found almost exclusively in the seed, Ma- 
chinery is used to remove this seed from 
wheat, but there is some _ difficulty in 
separating it. If this is not done and the 
seed is ground up with the wheat, the flour 
resulting is liable to be poisonous. Black 
cherry is more or less common in N E, the 
middle states, Ohio river states and west- 
ward from Ill When timber has been 
cleared this tree sprouts up quickly. If 
pasture is short, cattle sometimes eat the 
leaves and are thereby injured. In no case 
should branches of the trees be cut and 
thrown where cattle can get at them. In 
a partially wilted state they are somewhat 
more dangerous than when fresh. 

During May and June the laurel plant 
flourishes more or less abundantly through- 
out the east and south. Scores of sheep 
and cattle are poisoned annually from 
exting this plant, particularly the broad- 
leaf variety. The only way to prevent in- 
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CORN COCKLE., 


a Spray showing flowers and seed cap- 
sules one-third natural size, b and b prime 
seed natural size and enlarged four times. 


jury is to become familiar with the laurel 
and to keep sheep and cattle away from 
pastures in which, it is growing. The 
sneezeweed is common in moist ground 


LIVE 


from Ct to Md and south to the gulf. It 
is a bitter plant and horses, cattle and 
sheep not familiar with it are often poi- 
soned, but as a rule animals avoid it. 
Cattle, when pastures are short, develop 


BROAD LEAVED LAUREL, 


a Flowering spray one-third natural size, 
b section of flower, e fruity capsule. 


a taste for it and eat it in large quantities. 
The young plant is only slightly danger- 


ous, but the mature one causes marty 
deaths among farm animals. This weed 
can be kept in check by cultivation and 


fields that are badly infested should be 


tilled for a few years. 


Steen 


Keep and Exhibit Pure-Bred Stock. 


George McKerrow of Wisconsin in discuss- 
ing pure bred stock before the Illinois 
breeders’ ass’n, declared that the breeder 
himself is really the foundation upon which 
ihe herd is built. He must be a man of 
judgment and enthusiasm and to be a suc- 
cess must study carefully the breed he in- 
tends to develop. This judgment. he can se- 
cure by experience, by contact with suc- 
cessful breeders, and in this day by a course 
in a good agricultural school. To empha- 
size that while breeding is essential, yet the 
man is most important, he points out that 
by lack of care and judgment or by starva- 
tion a man may reduce the very best breed 
to scrub level. 

In the matter of sale or market for pure 
bred stock the greatest work among the 
different breeders lies in the securing of 
foreign markets, and especially of the mar- 
kets of South America, where improvement 
of original cattle strains is now going on 
rapidly. Up to this time the furnishing 
of improved blood to our South American 
neighbors has been mostly done by English 
breeders, although Canada is making a 
serious effort in that direction and has 
even gone to the extent of securing a 
special governmental department largely 
for the purpose of exploiting this South 
American market. We have just as good 
blood as Great Britian and we should be 
able to secure our share of the trade. In 
the matter of home trade, breeders must 
let the world know what they have and 
the best way to advertise the excellence, 
either of breed or individual, is in the show 
ring and through the columns of the farm 
press, 

Every breeder should exhibit stock both 
for his own interest and for the benefit of 
the breed of which he is a champion. There 
is room for large improvement in the rules 
governing judging at live stock exhibitions. 
Judges should not place awards on over« 








STOCK INTERESTS 


done and over-fatted animals, nor on the 
other hand should they be given to ani- 
mals not developed enough to show what 
the animal will do under good feeding. The 
ideal animal in the contest ring is one 
carrying sufficient flesh to indicate its value 
on the block, and judges must be able to 
distinguish between the mellow character 
of an animal in good condition and the 
oily, blubbery fat on overfed animals. 
Every breeder should make it a point to 
sell for breeding purposes only good types 
of his breeds. In every breed there are 
inferior animals, and these should go to the 
block no matter if there -is a demand for 
them. Breeders make a mistake in cater- 
ing to the demand for cheap animals, as 
poor samples necessarily damage both the 
reputation and the average quality of the 
breed. 

In answer to a question as to whether 
the average farmer should undertake to 
raise pure-bred animals, Mr McKerrow de- 
clared that such a farmer who is breeding 
stock for his own use should not try to 
breed pure-bred animals, but that he 
should begin with and keep a pure-bred 
male at the head of his herd. The reason 
for this is that the average farmer does 
not understand the work of breeding, and 
is very apt to let his pure-bred siock 
hustle for themselves, just as he does his 
scrub stock. Under such conditions suc- 
cess cannot be expected and the failure 
hurts the farmer, the breed and the neigh- 
bors who have watched the experimenis. 
If, however, he begins with a pure-bred 
male he steadily and rapidly raises the 
blood quality of his herd and at the same 
time gains in the experience necessary to 
properly care for such animals. 





Long-Keeping Butter 


PROF F. 8, COOLEY. 





Keeping butter for a considerable length 
of time is not so much in vogue as formerly, 
and is practiced only to relieve a flooded 





SNEEZEWEED ONE-THIRD NATURAL SIZE. 


market or to: take advantage of a rise in 
price. The strongest demand is for fresh 
butter. The keeping quality of butter de- 
pends largely on the ripening of cream, and 
the skill of the butter maker in removing 
the buttermilk. If ripening and rinsing 
are well done, butter tubbed carefully and 











covered with salt should not deteriorate 
much in several months’ cold storage, 

The use of preservatives other than cold 
is heartily condemned. Chemicals that 
promote keeping quality are dangerous 
‘adulterants. If the three Cs of dairying are 
observed, viz, cleanliness, care and cold, the 
keeping quality will be equal to any reason- 
able demand. 





Reading a Lactometer. 


G. L. FLANDERS, N Y DEPT AGRI. 





, The lactometer is marked zero near the 
top of the stem at the point where it floats 
in pure water at a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees F. It is then 
placed in liquid which has a 
specific gravity of 1.029, Which 
is the lowest specific gravity of 
pure mixed milk. On the stem 
at the surface of this liquid a 
mark is made and that is mark- 
ed 100. The space between the 
zero and the 100 mark is divided 
into 100 equal spaces, practical- 
ly. Each is called a degree. 
These spaces are continued on 
down below the 100 mark; the 
space on the stem being too 
small to admit of three figures 





discernible, the cipher is left off, 
so that the 12 means 120, the 
mark 11 means 110 and the mark 

METER. 10 means 100, and so on. 

The instrument is aé_e special form of 
hydrometer and is for the purpose of 
measuring the specific gravity of milk 
on the theory that a body will dis- 
place its weight in any liquid what- 
ever and the heavier the liquid the less 
distance will the lactometer sink in, and 
the lighter the liquid the greater distance 
it will go in the milk. If milk for any rea- 
son is too heavy, then the lactometer will 
float higher in it and show a standing con- 
siderably larger than 100, which is the low- 
est specific gravity at which pure, normal 
milk should stand. Pure milk varies in 
specific gravity between the points 1.029 and 
1.0385 and will vary in the lactometer be- 
tween the 100 point and the point which 
would indicate a specific gravity of 1.035 
when the milk is at a temperature of 60 de- 
grees F. These lactometers are made to use 
in milk at that temperature. A full de- 
,scription of the lactometer was given in 
the annual report of the N Y dairy com’r 
for 1884, and a table giving the value of 
each mark on the stem of the lactometer in 
terms of gravity. 





QUEVENNE 
LACTO- 





There are two kinds of lactometers in the 
market, the Quevenne and the N Y board of 
health. The Quevenne lactometer is marked 
at 15 and 40 and divided into 25 equal parts. 
The specific gravity of the milk is changed 
to lactometer degrees by multiplying by 
1000 and subtracting 1000 from the product. 
On the board of health lactometer 100 cor- 
responds to 29 on the Quevenne. The zero 
mark shows in either case the specific grav- 
ity of 1. The lactometer can only be used 
in milk at a temperature of 60 degrees with- 
out making corrections for the difference in 
temperature. As the density increases with 
the reduction of temperature and decreases 
with the rise, the corrections must be sub- 
tracted if the temperature is too low and 
added if the temperature is too high. The 
amount of such corrections with the Que- 
venne lactometer is 1-10 of a lactometer de- 
gree for each degree of temperature and for 
the board of health one lactometer degree 
for each three degrees of temperature. In 
no event should the temperature of the milk 
to be tested be more than 10 degrees warmer 
or colder than the standard. Some well post- 
ed milk producers and handlers are op- 
posed to the use of the lactometer in deter- 
mining the purity of milk. They insist that 
dishonest persons may manipulate milk in 
Such manner, through use of salt and water, 
as to make the lactometer apparently show 


of sufficient size to be easily. 


THE DAIRY 


the desired point of purity, when in fact 
the product is lacking in some of its es- 
sentials.—[ Editor. 


—S—_EO 


The First Two Months of Calfdom. 


MRS H._ N. PORTER, 





Take away the calves when three days 
old, and put them into a stable by them- 
selves and feed them with gruel, of one- 
third barley, two-thirds oats ground to- 
gether very fine, sifting the mixture. Each 
calf is to receive 1 qt of gruel morning and 
evening, to be made in the following man- 
ner: To 1 qt of the fiour add 12 qts water, 
boil the mixture half an hour, let it stand 
until milk-warm, 

In ten days tie up a bundle of soft hay 
in the middle of the stable, which they will 
eat by degrees, A little of the flour put into 
a small trough for them occasionally to lick 
is of service. Feed them thus till they are 
two months old, increasing the quantity. 
Three bushels of the above mixture will 
raise six calves. 

Live Stock at the Pan-American—Ex- 
tended plans are under way for large ex- 
hibits of live stock at the Pan-American 
exposition to be held at Buffalo next year. 
F. A. Converse, a well-known N Y breeder 
of live stock, has been appointed supt of 
this dept and all intending exhibitors desir- 
ing information in regard to the premium 
list and other matters should write to Mr 
Converse. 








Taste of Green Rye—J. M., Ill: The taste 
in your butter and milk of green rye will 
not last long and it was undoubtedly caused 
by too heavy feeding at the start. Feed a 
little less in the beginning and aerate your 
milk thoroughly by the use of some aerator 
or by running it through a separator. 

Mutton Growing, with wool as an inci- 
dental product, will continue to be the most 
profitable method of sheep breeding. 





Observe and Enforce the utmost cleanli- 
ness about the cows, stables and dairy 
utensils. 





Our most thorough and successful farm- 
ers are among those who are drawing the 
manure from their barns and cow stables 
every day. The advantages of this seem 
more than _ sufficient to justify such a 
course.—[Robert Cass, Pawling, N Y. 











_ SOLD ONLY IN THESE 

s. 

©. SEALED 4*o BRANDED - 93 
SACKS 


7 
Paxree”* 


Guaranteed 12 per cent. Protein, and 
3 per cent. Fat. 


For the production of milk and 
the proper maintenance of the ani- 
mal it is the recognized standard. 


To get right at the feeding problem send in your name for 
** Modern Dairy Fi ” We are sending it FREE. &ci- 
entific advice on feeding—FREE. Scrzxce DEPARTMENT, 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg, Chicago, 











REE Desc Appliration. 
ORAN GE JU DD CO.,52 Latayette Pl.,New York. 


CR cat SEE iFeAnaen® 








INCREASE YOUR‘ 
MILK TRADE 
era best § 


“ate 


,—T-L odors and bad fiavors. The 


“Milk and its riot 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO § 
Milk Dealers’ 4 











THE BEST BUTTER 
AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR. 


It takes all thecream out of milk, expels all foul odors 
and impurities in two hour’s time, Better than an 
creamery made and costs less than half as much. For 
cow up to 40. Can’t get out of order. No experienco 


wee’ Sigltciie Aguts Wausk 
Aquatic Cream Sep’tor Co. 169 Factory Sq. Watertown, N.Y. 










jue. 
Perfection Milk Cooler and Aerator 
does this quicker and Milk than any and Aera Send for 

and free catalogue of Farm and Dairy lies. 


R, LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14. Cortland, i. N 


easton REF 





on 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND Separator 


NATIONAL separator 


Free book tells all about it. 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 3. 





KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL. 


ine Ghent Lightess, = poaaee, 7 Easiest Pu ; Put On and 
es or description and sample address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - Winchester, Ky. 


Swiss BOOKS 


Which Should Be in Every Farm Library. 
Sent Postpaid at the ee Named. 


Coburn's Swine Husbandry Xxicca Qna°chisreca Near" 


tion. The breeding, rearing and management of Bnd 
and the prevention and ‘————— of their diseases. is 
the fullest and freshest ——_ ium — to swine 

1.50 


breeding yet offered. Cloth 
The American Merino. For Wool, or for Maton 


4 Steph en Powers, 

work on the selection, RY, breeding and diseases 
Merino sheep in all sections ‘of the United States. It is 
a full and auhoustive treatise wom —_ one breed of 
sheep. Cloth 1.50 





By Jose h. Harris. “The ints of the 
Harris on the P various English and ‘American breeds 
are thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage of 
using thoroughbred males clearly shown. The work is 
equally valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pi 
and to the wanter on an apenas pau, a 


Cloth, i12mo 

By Heaney Stewart. A 
Stewart's Shepherd's Manual valuable, practical 
treatise on the sheep. for American farmers and. sheep 
growers. It is so plain that a farmer or a farmer's son, 
who has never kept a sheep, may learn from its pages how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
even the experienced shepherd may gon Many sugges- 
tions from it. The results of personal experience of some 
years with the one _of Fo various cpteen breeds of 
sheep, and the shee — capabilities of ma’ rtions 
of our extensixe beg bene and that of Canada and e care- 
ful study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly 
subject, with those by which they may eventually be 
afflicted through unforeseen accidents—as well as the 
methods of management called for under our circum- 
stances are here gathered. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 100 


Above are briefly described a few only of ieee books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publis ers of 
aon Books in the World, te 


riptive Book. Cat 
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My Husband’s Cannas. 


EVA K. MILLER, ILLINOIS, 
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My husband is the parson, and the par- 
son is fond of flowers. Indeed, cultivating 
flowers is his recreation and vacation both. 
Instead. of going off to camp out or visit- 





TYPICAL DWARF CANNA. 


ing his relatiots every summer, he takes 
his vacation on the installment plan, at the 
rate of an hour a day spent in the. flower 
garden ‘digging and delving in mother 
earth. He plants flowers everywhere. On 
the lawn, in the garden, around old stumps, 
along unsightly walls and old buildings, 
he makes the chipyard into a flower bed, 
plants dahlias in the house-drain, and even 
the ash heap has to be transformed into 
a thing of beauty by having vines trained 
over it. Consequently, we haven’t a place 
anywhere to hang clothes or throw refuse 
without interfering with some design of 
his. But his cannas are his pride. 

’ Last summer the parson determined to 
have the very best cannas in town--and he 
did. He always puts cannas in the front 
yard because he says, “Their broad 
leaves give a tropical effect, and then they 
bloom, all summer. I don’t want flowers in 
the front yard that bloom for a few weeks 
and then go to seed.” He began his un- 
dertaking last summer by rummaging the 
seed catalogs for the very best and latest 
varieties. Then he bought well-sprouted 
and vigorous young plants, instead of pur- 
chasing seeds, or dry roots and sprouting 
them himself. He chose the tall cannas 
for his main row, preferring always those 
having the larger blossoms, and also pur- 
chased a few of the dwarf varieties for 
another purpose. He set the tall cannas 
in a row about four feet apart, taking 
pains to alternate the light and dark va- 
rieties. 

With a sharp spade he cut a hole in the 
green sod about.two feet deep and nearly 
a foot in diameter, carefully lifting the soil 
into a wheelbarrow and trundling it off 
from the lawn that the surrounding green- 
sward might not be injured by it. This 
hole he filled two-thirds full of well-rotted 
cow manure, placing moist loamy soil on 
the top of it. Into this loam he set the 
young cannas and shaded them from the 
sun for..a few days. Seven cannas of the 
tall kinds ‘made a row across one division 
of the lawn.. Several of the dwarf varietiés 
were then set in wooden tubs and so placed 
that they completed the row on the other 
side of the walk. 

‘The plants once growing, the parson was 
careful to keep all weeds and stray grasses 


HORTICULTURE 


away from their roots, watered them each 
evening, and twice each week gave them 
a liberal amount of liquid manure. Some- 
times he made the liquid manure of one 
part hen manure and three parts water and 
sometimes of Sheep manure in the same 
proportion. Occasionally he gave them 
“plant food.” “You can’t get things too 
rich for cannas,” he explained, ‘‘and I think 
they like variety as well as people do.” 

Under this treatment the young cannas 
shot upward, the broad leaves gracefully 
unfolded and soon a magnificent display of 
richly hued flowers was the result of his 
eare. He watchfully picked off the with- 
ered blossoms before they had time to go 
to seed, so he had plenty of fresh blooms 
all summer, which, in their brilliant beauty, 
were the envy and admiration of all flower 
lovers that came that way. And my lady 
friends are not yet done asking, ‘““‘What did 
your husband do to make his cannas so fine 
last summer?’ 





Estimate of the Kieffer Pear. 





Originating in Pennsylvania, probably by 
the crossing of a Chinese Sand pear with a 
Bartlett, this variety has gradually gained 
a foothold in all the pear growing sections 
of the U S. Of late years, particularly 
in the middle west, it has probably been 
planted more than all other varieties com- 
bimed. There are several reasons for this. 
The tree is a fine healthy grower and comes 
into bearing while quite young. The fruit 
is fine to look at and is especially valuable 
for canning and preserving. It Is an ex- 
cellent shipper, being very fine in texture. 
The tree has a serious weakness, however, 
and that is overbearing. It soon exhausts 
itself if it is not given attention and the 
fruit thinned when it sets too thickly. In 
southern Ill, the Kieffer is pretty free from 








HEAVILY LOADED KIEFFER PEAR 


blight, but suffers. severely from curculio. 

Many growers have been disappointed in 
the quality of the fruit. The flesh is 
slightly coarse and‘unless properly ripened 
is not nearly so palatable as other pears. 
It is a late bearer, ripening in Oct. _ The 
ripening process is of great importance. It 
is seldom fit to eat taken directly from the 
tree no matter how long it is allowed to 
hang on, The proper method. of taking 
care of these pears is to allow them to re- 
main on the tree as long as possible, then 
go over the trees several times taking out 





the ripest each time. Place the pears in 
trays and put in fruit house or cellar 
and allow to ripen up gradually. Every 


few days pick out the pears which have 
ripened thoroughly or have begun to de- 
cay. In ‘some’ instances pears will rot 
without ripening, but this is not common in 
an ordinary year. If they are to be shipped 
to a distant market, they must not be 


allowed to become soft, but still must be 
fairly well ripened or else they will sell 
poorly. The Kieffer pear can be grown in 
any fruit growing region, bearing well in 
N Y, Pa and west to Col. The tree shown 
in the accompanying illustration is loaded 
with 1899 crop of fruit and was so full that 
almost every prominent branch had to be 
braced. 


Seed Bed for Late Vegetables. 
Cc. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND, NY. 





Contrary to general custom the seed bed 
for late plants should be made as soon as 
the soil can be worked to good advantage. 
Let the soil be worked until it is as fine as 
the harrow or rake can make it. Then roll 
until the surface is perfectly smooth, after 
which cover to the depth of three inches 
with coarse stable manure. This should be 
left on until it is time to sow the seed, when 
it should be carefully raked off, avoiding 
breaking the surface of the _ soil. Make 
shallow trenches for the seed. Sow thinly 
and cover the seed with fine sand to the 
depth of % of an inch. 

This is the custom of the best seed grow- 
ers on Long Island, and is one of the great- 
est importance, as the mulch will not only 
keep the soil moist, but the moist, warm air 
from below will completely pulverize the 
small lumps, leaving the soil in best possi- 
ble condition for plant growth. No matter 
how dry the season may be, the soil will re- 
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to carry on the 
sufficiently 


tain sufficient moisture 
young plants until they are 
large for transplanting. 

The importance of preparing the seed bed 
in this manner cannot be overestimated. It 
is utterly impossible to secure’a good crop 
of either cabbage or cauliflower without 
good plants, and this method, barring acci- 
dent from insect enemies, will always se- 
cure strong, healthy plants. This was 
proved conclusively last year when those 
who prepared their seed beds in the usual 
way lost heavily, both in the quantity and 
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quality of their plants, while those who 
prepared their seed beds as recommended 
were invariably successful. 


= 


Big Acreage of Cantaloupes. 





The acreage planted to cantaloupes this 
year promises to exceed that of previous 
years by many thousands of acres. The 
industry has grown more rapidly the last 
10 years than any other branch of horti- 
culture or gardening and has been due very 
largely to the. great success attained by the 
melon growers of Col, particularly around 
Rocky Ford. The Rocky Ford melons are 
an improved strain of Netted Gem. The 
acreage in Col this year will be considerably 
increased. The growers are pretty well or- 
ganized and will market their crop through 
the organization which will “have one or 
two commission houses in each of the prin- 
cipal cities of the east to handle their 
melons. 

Thousands and thousands of acres have 
been planted in Fla, Ga and §$ C and if the 
product of one-fourth of them is put on the 
market, low prices must necessarily rule. 
Southern growers are not organized and the 
consequence will be the flooding of many 
markets. Arkansas and Mo will have sev- 
eral hundred cars of cantaloupes and effort 
is being made to organize the growers at 
the principal commercial points and better 
results are anticipated than last year. The 
acreage in Va, N Y and N J will remain 
about the same as before, where the princi- 
pal markets are N Y and Phila. 





_ Value of a Small Garden. 


F. H. SWEET, RHODE ISLAND. 

Every one who lives out of the city should 
have a garden, even if it covers but a few 
rods, that they may have fresh vegetables 
and well-ripened small fruits. It is sur- 
prising how much can be grown on a few 
rods of ground.if properly cared for..-A 
rod of land may be made to produce all 
the strawberries which a small family 
would care to eat, and a half rod all the 
currants for a large family. A rod may be 
made to produce all the raspberries and 
blackberries required and another -alb the 
tomatoes, radishes, beets, parsnips and late 
turnips. When the garden is confined to a 
few rods two crops should be grown on the 
same land each year. Peas may be fol- 
lowed by rutabagas, squashes, late beans, 
sweet corn, or celery, early beets with late 
cabbage and early lettuce with cucumbers. 
To have a good garden, the land should ‘be 
heavily manured and thoroughly prepared 
before planting, and as soon as the crop 
begins to grow. cultivation should begin and 
continue until the crop covers the ground. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the sole 
object of. cultivation is the destruction: of 
weeds. While this is one,-and to many ‘the 
principal, object, it is by-no means the only 
one, for a rapid growth cannot be expected 
unless ‘the soil is “frequently stirred ~ to 
kéep the surface light and loose: As soon 
after a heavy rain as the soil- permits,’ the 
garden should’ be well cultivated, to pre- 
vent a crust forming on-the surface. A 
hand wheel-hoe-is ‘an excellent-implement in 
the garden. . Three ‘times. as: much work 
can be done with it as with the common 
hand-hoe, and done much better, but in 
using a wheel-hoe the weeds should never 
be permitted to grow over an inch in hight. 
When the crop gets large enough to shade 
the whole surface of the ground cultivation 
may. cease, but if any weeds appear they 
should be pulled by hand. 

Rapid Planting of Fruit Trees—The 
quickest work ever made in setting an or- 
chard of fruit trees was recently accom- 
Plished by H. M. Stringfellow of Tex, who 


set an orchard of 3000 trees with the help. 


of two men and a boy in less than three 
days. The rows were laid out, on unbroken 
virgin prairie sod, with a strong line on 
which tags. were tied where the trees were 
to stand. A heavy iron bar was driven 





into the ground to a depth of about 1 ft and 
the holes were all marked in this way be- 
fore the trees were set. The trees, which 
were apples and pears, were then pruned 
according to Mr Stringfellow’s method, 
which is to cut off all the roots, leaving 
nothing -but. the stump. They were then 
distributed from a wagon and stuck into 
the holes. A handful of dirt and a cup of 
water were slowly poured into the holes 
until they were filled up. He reports that 
the trees all started to grow. While this 
method is all right for certain localities, it 
will not do on heavy clay soils or in the 
greater part of the northern fruit belt. 
Growing Lettuce—Three varieties of let- 
tuce were planted. Iceberg was sown April 
21, Cream Butter May 1 and Tyrol May 25. 
The seed was sown quite thickly in drills 
1 ft apart, thinning out young plants to 2 
or 3in apart. In a week or two these made 
nice, bunchy plants which were thinned as 
needed for the table to about 1 ft-apart and 
left to head. The first tender leaves were 
available for the table 28 days from seed 
and the crop continued until the middle of 
July. Elegant heads of Iceberg were ready 
for the table the last of June. They were 
crisp, brittle and tender and this is a fine 
variety in all stages. The other two varie- 
ties were tender when young, but did not 
head nicely. or stand the drouth as well as 
Iceberg.—[C. P. Byington, Greene’Co, N Y. 





The Little Point Hoe is an implement 
made especially for us women to use by my 
uncle, who took a common hoe which had 
one side of the blade broken off, and cut 
the other side off, leaving a blade about 2 
in wide. This has been worn by constant 
use till only the midrib of the hoe is left, 
which is worn to a point. In the hands of 
an energetic woman it is a most efficient 
tool for destroying weeds, loosening soil and 
working close to any plant desired.—[Una 
Eugenie Knight, Niagara Co, N Y. 





The Plum Twig Gall. Mite has proved 
destructive to Japanesé and Wild Goose 
plums in some sections. A Rockland Co 
grower removed. his -Wild Goose trees, 
trimmed most. of the tops off the Japanese 
sorts, -rubbed off all: the fruit spurs and 
treated the trees in. April. with 20 per cent 
kerosene. . No galls. appeared last year, but 
as other trees in’ the neighborhood are af- 


fected, it is expected the trees will be at- 
tacked again.—{Dr E. P. Felt, Albany Co, 
N° Yute 





Make Several Plantings—We are very 
fond* of sugar corn; and by using several 
varieties and successive plantings a few 
days apart I secured a steady and abun- 


“dant supply.from July 14 to Oct 1, and of 


tomatoes from June 28 to Oct: 10. Also of 
lima beans from: July 21 to Oct 2, when our 
first killing frost occurred.—[E. G. Packard, 
Kent Co, Del. 





Peach Leaf Curl has been effectually con- 
trolled by spraying with bordeaux: mixture 
before the blossoms were opened. In the 
latitude of central-Ohio spraying was done 
about’ April 12. 


Quick Fertilizer 
There is nothing in the American 


market today that acts so quickly and 
surely as a fertilizer as 


Nitrate of Soda. 


Apply to the surface in the spring. 
A small quantity does the work. Watch 
the crops closely and when they look 
sick or make slow growth apply the 
remedy promptly. Book, ‘‘Food for 
Plants,” tells ali about it. John A. 
Myers, 12-C John St., New York, will 
send you free copy on request. Nitrate 
for sale by fertilizer dealers everywhere. 


Write at ence for List of Dealers. 
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A Blood 
Trouble 


Is that tired feeling—blood lacks vitality and 
richness, and hence you feel like a laggard 
all day and can’t get rested-at night. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will cure you because it will re- 
store to the blood the qualities it-needs to 
nourish, strengthen and sustain the muscles, 
nerves and organs of the body. .It gives sweet, 
refreshing sleep and imparts new life and 
vigor to every function. 

Tired Feeling—“I had that tired feeling 
all the time. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
it made me feel like a.new man. My wife 
was all run down and could not do her work. 
She has taken four bottles of Hood’s and is in 
good health.” C: Bow ey, Manville, BK. E 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the Best Medicine Money Can’Buy. Pre- 
pared by C. IL. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

















. 





PORE REDUCTION in petee of “peach 

No.1 cts.; 3to4 f cts.; 2-to 3 ft. Ile ‘conn. 
All l year pi K bud. fii 2. ng varieties. Kept dor- 
mant and in good chippe ng condition till June Ist. Cir- 


cular free. STON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 
FOR SPRING PLANTING —the reliable new Ever- 
bearing Peach,also the Elberta and other choice varie 
eties. Japan Plums, all the most approved sorts. 


assortment small fruits. Prices for the above very rea- 
sonable. Address Milford Nurseries, Milford, Delaware, 


BERRY BOXES and BASKETS 


Peach Packages— 
Grape Baskets— 
Fruit and Vegetable 
Packages of every kind 
Send for catalogue. 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASK 
New Albany, ind. 


INSENG seed & Pian. 














talling bow togrow thousands t i Sey nary m7 
Mg Tne eke w 
GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, "New York. 








THE AMERICAN 


Suaar INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of Sugar Beets and 
Sugar Cane. and on the manufacture of Sugar therefrom. 

Prefaced by a treatise on the economic aspects of the 
whole sugar question and its bearings upon American 
agriculture, manufactures, labor and capital. A hand- 
book for the tomer Se manufacturer, capitalist or laborer, 
statesman or studer 

By HERBERT MYRICK, editor of American Agricul- 
turist of New York, Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago, 
Treasurer American Sugar jrowers’ Society, etc. 

This book is the only co apices, up-to-date epitome of 
this new and promising industry. covers just the 
ponete thes every one interested wants to know about. 

© the farmer it is a reliable guide wp 2 ees that pertains 


to the agriculture of su crops. illustrates and de- 
scribes the newest model sugar mills. tt ves the results 
of the latest experience . 4 promote an ating — 


factories. It shows just. how to indni 
any given locality. It is not theory, bat Mat iss statemen of 
ual facts from successful experience in the United 
States, east and west, north and south. 

Size nearly 10 x7 inches, over 240 pages, nearly 200 illus- 
trations (many of them full- Rs plates from magnifiesst 
photographs taken especially for this work) 

Price $1 1.50, po 
any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Il., Marquette Bldg 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a. gear; 
Futy Cents for six months; if not paid in advance $1.56 
r year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 

e year, Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 

per, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘00, shows that payment has been 
received up to January 1, 1900; Feb,. to February 1, 
1900, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by. letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the addr subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their mew address. ga 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 
and sworn tement of ¢ tion, etc, on 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
yertising rates, see that d Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that any dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When wri advertisers, state that their “‘ad 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit y American Agri- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
Btates. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 

uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
ft means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is go 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
uarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 

rough. any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, .with proofs, ete, so that the matter 
can be adjvsted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods are bet- 
ter than anether’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tiser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do business with our 
advertisers in the same confidence you would haye if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 

FOREIGN. SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money, orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 
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Germany’s amended meat bill, which is 
liable to become a law, was last week an- 
nounced as a compromise measure, with a 
view of pacifying both the industrial and 
agrarian parties. The bill contains annoy- 
ing restrictions which will hinder our ex- 
port trade, and it may be yet necessary 
for our government to exert some diplo- 
matic pressure to secure for our products 
such entrance into Germany as _ their 
merits warrant. ° 








The very large majority in the national 
‘house indorsing the “free home” bill, as 
passed last week, clearly reflects the best 
sentiment of the people. True, the meas- 
“ure, if it finally becomes a law, will mean 
that the national treasury will be obliged 
to pay out some millions of dollars in 
recompensing the Indians for land acquired. 
But it will also mean that the government 
Proposes to continue its policy inaugurated 
a generation ago, encouraging bona fide 
settlers to acquire public lands, when show- 
ing a willingness to :ctually occupy and 
subdue these, converting wild areas to 
wealth-giving acres. The legislation af- 
fects only the agricultural land of Indian 
reservations open for settlement, and a 
considerable proportion of this is of such 
a poor character that it cannot be sold at 
any price: The “burden” involved is not 


a serious one for a nation which can take 
up_the cause of an alien people, even at 
the expense of enormous outlay of . blood 
and treasure. 


Congressman Miers of In- 





EDITORIAL 


diana well said, after alluding to the sup- 
port of the measure accorded it by .the 
venerable Galusha A, Grow. of Pennsylva- 
nia, ‘‘build up the west; let the west and 
the east join hands along the line not only 
of fair treatment, but of American 
fraternity.” 

The present outlook ds not favorable for 
the passage of the Cullom bill framed to 
give more power to the interstate com- 
merce commission. The railroads have evi- 
dently put such pressure upon the law 
makers that it now seems probable. the 
measure may be smothered during this ses- 
sion of congress. But the end is not yet. 
The great public in general, and the ship- 
pers in particular, will continue to fight 
until relief is obtained. For years the in- 
terstate commerce commission has had its 
hands tied in the matter of enforcing rules 
which it considered for the best interests of 
the public. The pending bill provides, 
among other things, that railroads shall not 
charge more for a short haul than a long 
haul, unless permission be granted by the 
commission; empowers the latter to make 
and maintain uniform classification of 
freight throughout the United States; in- 
sists that the railroads shall make public, 
when properly requested, their accounts; 
prescribes maximum and minimum rates of 
freight in cases coming before the commis- 
sion, subject to final adjudication by the 
highest ‘courts. A possible danger in all 
this lies in the creation of a small body of 
men with such almost unlimited powers. 
Yet the personnel of the commission, since 
first formed, has always. stood remarkably 
high in integrity of purpose and good judg- 
ment, and-its efforts to secure uniform 
freight classification is in itself worth the 
attempt to secure congressional sanction. 
“The senate committee last week regarded 
the bill adversely, yet this does not neces- 
sarily end matters. 








The sugar beet industry is being devel- 
oped in-the western states in directions 
scarcely dreamed of a few years ago. In 
addition to the building of extensive 
sugar factories at various points to work 
up beets grown by nearby farmers, the 
present season promises to find possibili- 
ties in this direction greatly enlarged. Su- 
gar factories are furnishing seed to farm- 
ers in sections 50 to 100 miles distant, some- 
times in an adjoining state, and the beets 
from, these crops will be shipped by rail 
when next fall’s campaign opens. Large 
areas will thus be under sugar beets this 
year in western Iowa counties, the raw 
material going to Nebraska factories, the 
railroads having made some concession in 
freight rates, the farmers and the facto- 
ries dividing this toll between them. If 
these experiments on a large scale prove 
satisfactory, no doubt work of this char- 
acter will be greatly extended another year. 
In fact something of the same plan is pro- 
posed for the new factory in Wayne Co, N Y. 
Certainly there is no danger of overpro- 
duction of sugar beets so long as they can 
be profitably converted into the finished 
product. This one feature of crop diversi- 
fication may eventually form quite a factor 
in the yield of the old staples. 

The stand taken by the Delaware penin- 
sula truck growers for remunerative to- 
mato prices is fair and just. The canners 
make*®a poor front in demanding that the 
farmers accept $6 per ton for tomatoes in- 
stead of $7, the ruling rate last season. The 
marginal profit to growers at the last named 
figure is certainly small enough; what is 
more, the improvement in the industrial 
situation has brought the market for the 
finished product into better shape than in 
several years. Meanwhile it is interesting 
to note that an unusually large number of 
canneries are to be established this season, 
with consequent danger of overdoing the 
business. Several times within the past 
decade the annual vegetable pack has been 
far in excess of requirements, carrying se- 
rious depression to all interests. 








Our Experience Corner. 


Jottings From the Farmers. 





All farmers who have not rolled their 
meadows should do so at once. There is 
nothing that pays better:—[David Bixler, 
Preble Co, O. 





The free distribution of seeds by the 
gov’t is not doing the good it should for 
the large amount of money expended. Not 
that the seeds are poor, as*they are gen- 
erally good, but because they are not all 
adapted to the soil and climate where they 
are sent, and are not what the farmer 
wants or needs. Now if the seeds are to b: 
distributed, why not let the farmer choose 
the kinds that he wants? Or why not do 
still better and take the money that is now 
expended for seeds and use it for the edu- 
cation of the farmers’ sons and daughters, 
or to be given to the public schools?— 
{Frank G. Adams, Guildhall, Vt. 





The best time to sell potatoes is out of 
the field in the long run.—[A. C. Benedict, 
Vermont. 





Every dairyman has or ought to have an 
exper sta bulletin giving the analysis of all 
the varieties of feeds upon the market, and 
all may know who will take the pains to 
read them.—[L. O. Straw. 





Some one asked Prof Maynard at the 
Mass fruit growers’ meeting for the best 
kind of raspberry. He believed the Cuth- 
bert most profitable. It was somewhat 
liable to -winterkill, but could be cheaply 
protected by laying it down and covering 
with earth. Next he would place the 
Loudon, which was a late variety. For 
early he would prefer the Miller or King. 
J. H. Hale had found that the early ripened 
canes were the most likely to winterkill. 
Keep the raspberry canes growing, he said, 
as late in the season as possible. 





There is not much farming done in this 
section. Not enough farm produce is raised 
to supply the home market and grain is 
shipped in from the west. This is a great 
gas region and most of the land is leased 
for wells. I take your paper because it 
is a great help to anyone.—[John A, Dough- 
erty, Armstrong Co, Pa. . 

Success in the production of small fruits 
on a large scale is attained by united effort. 
Our’ farmers’ are beginning to realize this 
from past experiences and have organized, 
but will confine their efforts at present to 
marketing their products.—[Edwin Adams, 
Atlantic Co, N J. 





It will probably interest your eastern 
readers to know how they raise corn in Illi- 
nois. I lived on a farm in that state for 
more than 10 years. The corn ground in 
that section is usually plowed in the spring. 
Following the plowing comes the harrow- 
ing, then the planter, which- puts in two 
rows at one time, checking the corn so that 
the field can be plowed crosswise. Nothing 
is more beautiful than a field of 80 or 100 
acres after the plants are high enough so 
that they can be seen clearly across ihe 
field. When the corn is two or three inches 
high two steel cultivators with shields to 
prevent the corn being covered are run 
over the field. By the time the first culti- 
vation is finished the corn is large enough 
to plow crosswise. The last or third plow- 
ing is done when the corn is waist high. I 
have plowed corn at this time when it 
would break off by passing under the arm- 
pits. In New York state and in the east 
generally we have no such rich soil as they 
have in Illinois. Farmers in Delaware Co 
plant from one to five acres. They have 
what they call planted corn, which is really 
drilled or sown fodder. The season is so 
short here that the crop cannot be devel- 
oped as in the west.—[C. H. Haywood, Del- 
aware Co, N Y. 









House with Oilcloth Annex. 





The poultry house addition shown in the 
illustration is made entirely of oilcloth. It 
is a temporary structure, intended as a 
run for chicks in early spring. It is very 
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HOUSE, ANNEX AND YARD. 





warm and admits considerable sunlight. 
The frames are made so that they can be 
easily taken apart and the gap may be 
closed with a lath fence. The main struc- 
ture in the illustration is 12x6x8 ft -high and 
the cloth run is 12x6x6 ft. The floor of the 
main house is raised about 2 ft, allowing 
an extra run underneath. The oilcloth is 
the same as that used for hotbeds; strong 
cotton cloth coated with oil, 


Making Ducks Grow. 


J. C, CLIPP, INDIANA, 








Ducks require a week longer to incubate 
than do hens and the young ducks will 
break the shell 36 to 48 hours before they 
get ready to come out. Never try to help 
one out until you are sure he cannot get 
out by himself, 

The food should be about the same as for 
chickens, except more bulky, such as pota- 
toes and cut clover. As they get older 
feed cut green corn at noon. The first 
three days, feed four to five times per day. 
If water is not handy they will choke. They 
seem to get their food down by giving a 
number of spasmodic jerks. 

A good drinking fountain for young 
ducks is made by taking a gallon paint can, 
well cleaned out, and punching a few holes 
with a nail half an inch up from the top 
or open end. Fill it with water and place 
over the opening an earthen flower saucer 
and quickly invert. The saucer should be 
about an inch larger in diameter than the 
can, thus the ducks will have half an inch 
of water to “muss” in, and you will find 
this quite enough, 

Ducklings are much easier raised than 
chickens and the eggs are more fertile, 
thus hatching a large per cent. The duck- 
lings are marketed when about nine wee«s 
old, when they do and should dress from 
8 to 10 lbs per pair. 





PRIZE R C B LEGHORN. 


This handsome Rose-comb Brown Leg- 
horn cockerel, Cyril IV, winning first at the 
New York poultry show, 1899, -is a typical 
specimen of the best strains of the breed 
and is owned by W. W. Kulp, Montgomery 
Co, Pa, who reports a record of 726 eggs 
from three pullets in 12 mos, an average of 
242 for each pullet. 


Too Many Lazy Hens—Last year we had 
75 laying hens, mixed breeds, 


about’ and 








PROFIT IN POULTRY 


they laid 8252 eggs. This year we have 82 
hens. All are not laying yet, some _ too 
young, poor and debilitated, others too fat 
or too old. For Jan they laid 248 eggs, Feb 
998, March 1 to 15 574.—[B. Lawrence, Sara- 
toga Co, N Y. 


On Warm, Sunny Days set the chicken 
coop, with its inmates, but on the seuth side 
of a building or some similar place. In the 
evening, after they have snuggled up under 
the old hen, gently turn the box over so 
the slats will be up, and carry it into the 
henhouse. Leave it there also on cold, 
rainy days, but turned on its side, so the 
chicks can run about and get exercise and 
be out of the way of the hen, which might 
otherwise trample some of them to death. 
Once in every five or six days loosen one 
end of two slats, take the hen out and with 
an old broom or brush and a pail of water 
scrub the inside of the box thoroughly and 
let it dry. Also, before putting the hen 
back, rub her well under the wings and on 
the body with insect powder or with a 
mixture of coal tar and salt pork fryings, 
this tending to kill and keep away lice.— 
[F. O. Sibley, Otsego Co, N Y. 





Turkey Notes—Feed well to have the tur- 
keys lay early. If set in the barn where it 
is warm the eggs will hatch in 28 days. The 
eggs should be wet with warm water two 
days before hatching to prevent drying in 
the shell. When taken from _ the nest, 
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grease the old one under the wings and rub 
the little ones’ heads with butter to prevent 
lice. Have your coop large enough for the 
old turkey and let the little ones run. They 
do better fed on bread and milk for one 
week, then give johnnycake to push them 
along as fast as possible. To prevent the 
dumps, as that malady takes them at about 
four weeks old, give plenty of black pepper. 
Let them out a little while each day when 
a week old. When old enough to be out all 
day, feed them at night, as that brings 
them home and saves looking for them. 
When time to fatten, let them run, but féed 
them well and they will not go away.—[Mrs 
S. D. Rude, New York. 

Three Pullets out of onesitting last sea- 
son laid 726 eggs in 12 months, an average 
of 242 for each pullet. Variety, rose comb 
Brown Leghorns.—[W. W. Kulp, Feeney’ 
vania. 





The Best for Home Use—I always like 
fresh eggs and young chickens to eat. I 
never cooked an old hen, as there is al- 
ways a call for them.—[Mrs D. 8S. Palmer, 
Otsego Co, N Y. 

Early Chicks Pay—It’s the early hatched 
chicken that pays. Pullets hatched in 
March or April with good care will lay $1 
worth of eggs before Christmas during the 
time eggs are bringing a good price.—[Mrs 
G. W. C., Marcellus, N Y. 
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Co-operation Among Farmers. 
NATIONAL LECTURER N, J. BACHELDER. 





The topic suggested for discussion in the 
subordinate granges of the country during 
the present quarter, that of business co- 
operation, is illustrative of the principle 
involved in all grange matters. The key- 
stone in the entire grange platform is co- 
operation; co-operation in business affairs, 
co-operation in educational matters, co- 
operation in securing legislation, co-opera- 
tion in obtaining social, fraternal and lite- 
rary advantages and in promoting moral 
reform. Co-operation includes everything 
for which the grange stands as an active 
agent in promoting the welfare of its mem- 
bers. 

Before the advent of the grange, and in 
localities where no grange has been estab- 
lished, farmers have failed to co-operate to 
any extent in any of these matters. Their 
avocation and isolated condition have pre- 
vented them from mingling together as 
those engaged in other avocations and re- 
siding in thickly settled communities have 
been in the habit of doing. Such experi- 
ences have tended toward the development 
of independent action and feelings of dis- 
trust and suspicion rather than co-operative 
action and confidence in their fellow farm- 
ers. This tendency was sufficient to pre- 
vent farmers from uniting for their indi- 
vidual and general advantages as persons 
in all other avocations have been doing for 
generations. 

The various co-operative features of the 
grange have been adopted in different sec- 
tions of the country according to the con- 
ditions existing and the disposition of lead- 
ers. In certain localities the business fea- 
ture has been made most prominent, and in 
other sections the educational, social, fra- 
ternal or legislative feature has been placed 
in the front. While each feature is a valu- 
able part of the whole, no part should be 
made prominent at the expense of other 
parts, or pushed to such prominence in any 
locality as to sacrifice the entire organiza- 
tion. The true policy of grange leaders 
should be sustaining the relative impor- 
tance of the various features of grange 
work within their jurisdiction. All legiti- 
mate features have their proper place in 
constituting a systematic and harmonious 
grange structure. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Censuring Agricultural Officials. 

Lower Saucon of Northampton Co held 
its fortnightly meeting April 23, postponed 
from the 2list on account of bad weather, 
Four new members received the first de- 
grees and two applications were received. 
A letter was read from the pure butter pro- 
tective association, asking that a represen- 
tative be sent to the convention April 25, 
at Philadelphia, called on account of the 
oleomargarine frauds lately exposed by a 
Philadelphia paper. Brothers Addison 
Rinker, Daniel Weber and William Lerch 
were appointed to attend. Brother Addison 
Rinker representing No 971, Daniel Weber 
Nerthampton Pomona and William Lerch 
the Lower Saucon milk protective associa- 
tion. The meeting was more than crowded, 
over 500 delegates from various granges, 
etc, being in attendance, every grange and 
county in Pennsylvania being represented. 
The secretary of agriculture for Pennsylva- 
nia put in an appearance uninvited, ex- 
plaining his official course toward the oleo- 
margarine traffic, but this was not favor- 
ably received by the delegates, and among 
the resolutions passed it was respectfully 
asked that Gov Stone make an entire 
change in the personnel of the dairy and 
food commissioners’ department. J. H. 
Kracke, dairy dnd food commissioner of 
N Y, said we have a fashion in N Y when 
we find a man violating the oleo law of go- 
ing after him and hard at that. We enforce 
the laws. The result is that about 200,000 
Ibs oleo are sold in N Y state against 12,- 
000,000 to 16,000,000 in Pennsylvania. 

Lower Saucon met May 4 and conferred 
degrees on five candidates. Resolutions 
were passed calling on the governor to in- 
vestigate the charges of bribery against the 
dairy and food department in .connection 
with the Philadelphia oleo frauds, and if 
found guilty to properly punish the offend- 
ers; also, that it is an established fact 
that the interests of the state are not being 


office and others appointed who will proper- 
ly represent farmers’ interests. W. A. Rinker 
Was appointed to represent Lower Saucon 
when the delegates from all the granges of 
the state wait on Gov Stone to ascer- 
tain what steps he intends to take in the 
resolution forwarded to him.—[J. H. D. 

Considering that the time is opportune, 
Lackawanna Co Patrons have voted to hold 
a fair- The fair officers are: President, 
Adam Yeager; vice president, James War- 
dell; secretaries, John Pirie and W. H. 
Swartz; treasurer, R. G. Tanfield. A strong 
board of directors and managers was also 
chosen. 

Columbia Co Pomona, No 52, met at 
Bloomsburg last month and discussed and 
indorsed the Grout bill now before congress, 
increasing the internal revenue tax on 
colored oledmargarine to 10c p lb, and giv- 
ing states authority to legislate on imita- 
tion dairy products. Postal savings banks, 
extension of free rural mail delivery, elec- 
tion of U § senators by popular vote, pure 
food laws, extension of the powers of the 
interstate commerce commission and an in- 
come tax were also indorsed. 

NEW YORK. 

Copenhagen with a large attendance dis- 
cussed What are some of the best ways 
to clear our farms of weeds? Seymour 
Woolworth said three years crops of corn, 
well hoed and cared for, would kill quack 
grass. What constitutes a good housekeep- 
er, Was spoken on by Mrs Frank Chicker- 
ing. She said a good housekeeper was one 
that had a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. She thought one could 
do their work easier that way than one who 
spent all their time hunting for something 
they never had a place for. This question 
Was spoken on by nearly every lady in the 
grange. One candidate received degrees, 
Next meeting May 12. 

Henderson has purchased a fine block 
on Main street and will convert the upper 
floor into a hall and rent the lower for a 
store. 

Domestic of Scriba holds its own, has 
eight new members this year and expects 
more to come. Meetings will be held’the 
first and third Tusdays of each month until 
further notice. April 3,.a maple sugar social 
was held; Patrons enjoyed a sweet time. 

Oswego Co Pomona meets at Central 
Square June 12. A pleasant time is expect- 
ed, as the lecturer is arranging a nice 
program, 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Rheumatism—E. Ez ‘H. (O) has a sow 
that is stiff all over. Give 2 oz castor oil 
and 2 dr croton oil in it at one dose. After 
this physics give 15 drops oil of gaultheria 
and 3 drops of the fluid extract of nux vom- 
ica at a dose in a dessertspoonful of cod 
liver oil three times a day. 





Indigestion—G. D. S. (N Y) has some 


horses that are not doing well. Feed on 
good hay and oats and always water be- 
fore feeding. Give those which are thin 
in flesh 4 oz sulphate.of iron and 4 oz nitrate 
cf potassium. Divide into 24 doses and give 
one at night in bran mash until all are 
taken. This quantity is for one horse. 





Swelling on Jaw—c. S. E. has a calf with 
a lump on its lower jaw. Mix 2 dr biniodide 
of mercury with 2 oz vaseline; rub a little 
of this on the lump once every second week 
and continue it until the lump disappears, 
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Searsburg, Bennington Co. Vt., Jan. 26, '98, 
Gentlemen;:—I have without a doubt used 100 bottles of your 
Le ay ea pate years on my horses with good success, I 
k it is the best lin’ fintment for lameness on the market. 
I have lost your book, please send me one at once. 
Yours respectfully, W. L. PRATT. 
Such endorsements as the above are a guarantee of 
— Price, $1; six for $5. As a liniment for famil 
t has noe = age a eu for KEN DALLS 
SAVIN A 
free, ry 


OR. 8. ny J KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 


Treatise on the Horse,” 





New York State Veterinary College 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to New York State students. Ex- 
tended announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW. F. R. C. V.S., Director. 
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how you yourself would feel hitched to 
plow, with harness cutting deep into a 


THINK 


raw and painful sore. On these ugly sores, on deep and 
spreading skin disease, on horse, cow, sheep or dog, the 
one vital, all-powerful and unfailing remedy is 


Veterinary Pixine 


Cures while horse works—positively and permanently and 
without scab. It is the purest but most marvelously 
effective preparation made. No matter how chronic or 
old the sore or disease, it cures—it is guaranteed. At all 
druggists’ and dealers’ or mailed postpaid. 


2-oz. box, 25c; 8-oz. box, 50c. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 


Rohe complete Catalogue of Agricuitural Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
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properly represented by the present officials 
of the dairy and food department, and it is 
the general prayer of the grange that all the 
dairy and food officials be removed from 





of the proper size. It does not leak, rot or fall te pleces. Is made 
ay ay wee together; re-inforced with strips of iron on both sides of seams 
top and and riveted to A better tank can’t be made. Catalogue, etc., free, 


angles. 
KELLY Y FOUNDRY & MACHINE cO., 44 Puri Street, COSHEN, :NDIANA. « 

















AMONG THE FARMERS 


Oleo’s Stronghold in Pennsylvania. 





In order to prove or disprove the claim 
that practically all oleo is sold to the con- 
sumer as and for butter and at butter 
prices, the Philadelphia North American re- 
cently detailed two of its reporters to open 
and run a retail butter and egg store in 
that city with strict instructions not to 
have a pound of genuine butter in the store. 
A store was rented and the necessary U §S 
license procured and the prescribed signs 
displayed according to law, but where they 
could not be readily seen. Oleo was pvur- 
chased and instructions received from the 
selling agents as to the‘best method of suc- 
cessfully evading the law, which involved 
among other things the taking of the dep- 
uty and local representative of the state 
dairy and food commission into the plot. 

All this was carried out and the oleo was 
bought at ic per lb above regular market 
prices, which guaranteed immunity against 
prosecution. It was sold again at the retail 
price for butter to all who called for butter, 
not one of the customers asking for oleo. 
The result of this action does not prove very 
ereditable to the officers who are entrusted 
with the enforcement of the pure food laws 
of Pa, and at a recent meeting of butter 
dealers and others in that state they were 
criticised and denounced for their laxity. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Venango Co—Apples will bloom well. 
Juneberries in bloom. Wheat from one- 
fourth to three-fourths of a stand on flat 
land. Ciover badly damaged in some fields. 


Oats sown with about the usual acreage. 
Stock of careful feeders is in good condition. 





Some lost 30 per cent of their sheep. 
Prices of stock fairly good. Much sickness 
prevails, 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, May 8—The spring 
is cold and backward. Mercury was down 
to 26 degrees above on the morning of May 4. 
Winter wheat is looking well except 
oceasional pieces that were sowed late. A 
few farmers have sowed oats. Wet ground 
is too wet to plow on account of a heavy 
body of snow that melted off gradually 
without any rain. Cows and young cattle 
came through in good condition. Sheep 
as a rule are looking fine. Lambs are 
strong. Hay has been sold by the farm- 
ers so there is very little on hand. It was 
purchased at $9 to 12 per ton. Oats are 
worth 35c, corn 50c, potatoes 30c, butter 15c. 
Tobacco growers have their seed sowed in 
their beds, and are watching and worrying 
for fear they will not have as many plants 
as they will need. 

NEW YORK. 

Apalachin, Tioga Co, May 7—Spring is 
more backward than usual and farmers will 
not be through sowing oats until late. Rye 
and wheat sown early last fall are looking 
well. Joseph Barton has bought the Amos 
tobertson place. Potatoes have fallen to 
25¢e per bu with quite a good many still in 
farmers’ hands. One party has 2000 bu to 
dispose of. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, May 7—The 
Empire at South LCdmeston; using about 
28,000 lbs milk daily, has shut down. Spring 
work well along. Stock coming to grass 
in fine condition. More than the usual corn 
acreage is being planted. Veal calves are 
low. Farmers are raising many calves. 
Shipments of butter and cheese light. 


Scriba, Oswego Co, May 7—Prospects for 
a full crop of worms were never better. 
Butter is 20 to 23c per lb, eggs 10 to 13c per 
doz, potatoes 35 to 50c per bu. Many 
changes among farm tenants, 

Huguenot, Orange Co, May 8—More rain 
would be acceptable. A large number of 
fresh cows have been sold at auction this 
spring. Chicken thefts have been frequent 
in this part of the country this spring. Po- 
tatoes are low and butter has fallen. 

Kirkland, Oneida Co, May 8—Spring cold, 
backward and somewhat dry. Pastures not 
coming on very fast. Wheat looks better 
than could be expected after an icy winter. 
Considerable sweet corn will be planted 
in this section; also peas and beets for the 
factory. Forest worms are hatching out 
in large numbers. 

Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, May 8— 
Little sowing done yet. Some are putting 
in peas for the Franklinville canning fac- 





tory. Roads were very bad this spring, 
but are getting quite good now. The Pan- 
American oil company expect to begin drill- 


ing a well here at once. Hay is quite 
searce, some farmers having sold them- 
selves short. Potatoes 35c, veal calves 


5e per Ib, milk 93c per 100 Ibs. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, May 8—Cool, dry 
weather is giving farmers a fine opportunity 
to push spring work. The funeral of Mrs 
Louisa Leggett, an old and most successful 
agriculturist, occurred from her late home 
near Quaker Springs, May 4. 
are a drug on the market. Sheep look fine 


and the number of early lambs is larger 
than usual. 
Pawling, Dutchess Co, May 9—Oats 


sowed and potatoes planted; acreage about 
the same as last year. Ground is now being 
prepared for corn, and the acreage in 
this will be larger than last year. There is 
every indication of a large yield of fruit 
of every kind. Wheat and rye wintered 
well.. Cows are in demand at unusually 


Veal calves ’ 
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Prices for milk about \c per 
qt in advance of corresponding season last 


good prices. 


year. Grass crop very favorable. 

Afton, Chenango Co, May 8&—Quite a 
large acreage of oats sown. Pastures and 
grass very slow, yet some people have 
turned out young stock. Hay getting scarce, 
fed out the closest for several years. Some 
are sowing alfalfa. A large acreage of po- 
tatoes to be planted. Corn acreage will be 
increased. 

Covert, Seneca Co, May 7—The season is 


very backward. Wheat and grass wintered 
very poorly. The sugar season was very 
short. Stock looking fairly well. Very lit- 
tle hay left. 


Margaretville, Delaware Co, May 9—The 
weather has been all that could be desired 
to do work. Cows wintered well. Good 
cows are worth $30 to 35 per head. The 
co-operative creamery at Kelley’s Corners 
is receiving milk. Butter is worth ~ l5e 
per Ib. 
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anywhere on inspection. 
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ON’T buy a carriage or harness until you get 
our large, free, illustrated catalogue. 
Prices are 10% to 50% lower than elsewhere for 
same quality, and we make and sell direct better 
goods for the same money than any other firm. 
Walker vehicles are the standard of style, finish, 
durability and true quality. Any style shipped 
Write to-day telling us 


Edw. W. Walker Carriage Co.,95 gth St., Goshen, Ind. 
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“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER 3 


The result of 30 years’ expe- 
rience in Well Drilling. 
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Tiffin, Ohio. 
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MACHI N ERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No. 26. We will furnish it to you FREE 
Write to oyr address, either Harvey, III. case: 
ili., or Dallas, Texas. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 
Factories at Harvey, Til. 
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HORSE BOOKS. 


Their Care, Training, poe sae Selling— 
Breeding and Teach ing. 


Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 


By Hon. H 
8S. Randall. ‘The 


structure and disease: the horse, remedies, rules to 
simpht breakers, shoe oo. an Merontt's work somewhat 
implified and brought down by W. C. Spooner, R. C, 


; to which is prefixed an account of the breed: 
the United States one Canad. serene by numerous 
engravings. 12mo ‘ . 1.00 


The Bridle Bits #3.0° 02° ©. Battersby. A valuable 


work on horsemanship and the 
horse’s mouth, by an accomplished horseman and an ex 
rienced cavalry officer. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 1. 


Herbert's Hints to Horse- -Keeuers A Wiiam Her: 


bert (Frank Forrester). his one of the best and most 
popular works on the .. prepared -" this 4 A 
complete. manual for horsemen ing : eed 
.. horse; how to buy a horse; how: to break a horse; how 
use a horse: how to feed a horse; how to physic a 
horse (allopathy or memouepeene) 5 how to groom a_horse; 
w to drive a horse; how to ride a horse, we. Beowte 
fully illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. oe 1.50 


Handbook of the ‘Turf By Samuel | L. Boardman. 


treasury —— = 
horsemen, embracing a compen my, cing 
trotting rules; laws of the Trates in their an to 
horses and racing; a glossary of scientific terms; the 
eatchwords and phrases used great drivers, with mis- 
cellaneous eeenaee anes Horses, guaran =e = 


Cloth, 12mo 
A complete guide for riding and 
The Saddle Horse compl Illustra: This is a 
complete , gud reliable guide book for all who dentro tea 
equals the  seocmyeeen now to peter fasion fea 
eac 
under the saddle. Cloth, 12mo ie 


Geosemed 2. few ont of the ma 
otbore, are briefly described a few ony of ¢ 7 sone books 
Rural Books in the Ward, ‘aeons, 


Book Catalogue on Anolication.: 
ORANG EJUDDCo., 52 Lafayette Pi..New York. 
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Co-operation Among Farmers. 


NATIONAL LECTURER N. J. BACHELDER. 





The topic suggested for discussion in the 
subordinate granges of the country during 
the present quarter, that of business co- 
operation, is illustrative of the principle 
involved in all grange matters. The key- 
stone in the entire grange platform is co- 
operation; co-operation in business affairs, 
co-operation in educational matters, co- 
operation in securing legislation, co-opera- 
tion in obtaining social, fraternal and lite- 
rary advantages and in promoting moral 
reform. Co-operation includes everything 
for which the grange stands as an active 
agent in promoting the welfare of its mem- 
bers. 

Before the advent of the grange, and in 
localities where no grange has been estab- 
lished, farmers have failed to co-operate to 
any extent in any of these matters. Their 
avocation and isolated condition have pre- 
vented them from mingling together as 
those engaged in other avocations and re- 
siding in thickly settled communities have 
been in the habit of doing. Such experi- 
ences have tended toward the development 
of independent action and feelings of dis- 
trust and suspicion rather than co-operative 
action and confidence in their fellow farm- 
ers. This tendency was sufficient to pre- 
vent farmers from uniting for their indi- 
vidual and general advantages as persons 
in all other avocations have been doing for 
generations. 

The various co-operative features of the 
grange have been adopted in different sec- 
tions of the country according to the con- 
ditions existing and the disposition of lead- 
ers. In certain localities the business fea- 
ture has been made most prominent, and in 
other sections the educational, social, fra- 
ternal or legislative feature has been placed 
in the front. While each feature is a valu- 
able part of the whole, no part should be 
made prominent at the expense of other 
parts, or pushed to such prominence in any 
locality as to sacrifice the entire organiza- 
tion. The true policy of grange leaders 
should be sustaining the relative impor- 
tance of the various features of grange 
work within their jurisdiction. All legiti- 
mate features have their proper place in 
constituting a systematic and harmonious 
grange structure. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Censuring Agricultural Officials. 

Lower Saucon of Northampton Co held 
its fortnightly meeting April 23, postponed 
from the 2lst on account of bad weather, 
Four new members received the first de- 
grees and two applications were received. 
A letter was read from the pure butter pro- 
tective association, asking that a represen- 
tative be sent to the convention April 25, 
at Philadelphia, called on account of the 
oleomargarine frauds lately exposed by a 
Philadelphia paper. Brothers Addison 
Rinker, Daniel Weber and William Lerch 
were appointed to attend. Brother Addison 
Rinker representing No 971, Daniel Weber 
Nerthampton Pomona and William Lerch 
the Lower Saucon milk protective associa- 
tion. The meeting was more than crowded, 
over 500 delegates from various granges, 
etc, being in attendance, every grange and 
county in Pennsylvania being represented. 
The secretary of agriculture for Pennsylva- 
nia put in an appearance uninvited, ex- 
plaining his official course toward the oleo- 
margarine traffic, but this was not favor- 
ably received by the delegates, and among 
the resolutions passed it was respectfully 
asked that Gov Stone make an entire 
change in the personnel of the dairy and 
food commissioners’ department. J. H. 
Kracke, dairy and food commissioner of 
N Y, said we have a fashion in N Y when 
we find a man violating the oleo law of go- 
ing after him and hard at that. We enforce 
the laws. The result is that about 200, ie 
Ibs oleo are sold in N Y state against 12, 
000,000 to 16,000,000 in Pennsylvania. 

Lower Saucon met May 4 and conferred 
degrees on five candidates. Resolutions 
were passed calling on the governor to in- 
vestigate the charges of bribery against the 
dairy and food department in .connection 


office and others appointed who will proper- 
ly represent farmers’ interests. W. A. Rinker 
Was appointed to represent Lower Saucon 
when the delegates from all the granges of 
the state wait on Gov Stone to ascer- 
tain what steps he intends to take in the 
resolution forwarded to him.—[J. H. D. 

Considering that the time is opportune, 
Lackawanna Co Patrons have voted to hold 
a fair- The fair officers are: President, 
Adam Yeager; vice president, James War- 
dell; secretaries, John Pirie and W. H. 
Swartz; treasurer, R. G. Tanfield. A strong 
board of directors and managers was also 
chosen. 

Columbia Co Pomona, No 52, met at 
Bloomsburg last month and discussed and 
indorsed the Grout bill now before congress, 
increasing the internal revenue tax on 
colored oledmargarine to 10c p lb, and giv- 
ing states authority to legislate on imita- 
tion dairy products. Postal savings banks, 
extension of free rural mail delivery, elec- 
tion of U § senators by popular vote, pure 
food laws, extension of the powers of the 
interstate commerce commission and an in- 
come tax were also indorsed. 

NEW YORK. 

Copenhagen with a large attendance dis- 
cussed What are some of the best ways 
to clear our farms of weeds? Seymour 
Woolworth said three years crops of corn, 
well hoed and cared for, would kill quack 
grass. What constitutes a good housekeep- 
er, was spoken on by Mrs Frank Chicker- 
ing. She said a good housekeeper was one 
that had a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. She thought one could 
do their work easier that way than one who 
spent all their time hunting for something 
they never had a place for. This question 
was spoken on by nearly every lady in the 
grange. One candidate received degrees, 
Next meeting May 12. 

Henderson has purchased a fine block 
on Main street and will convert the upper 
floor into a hall and rent the lower for a 
store. 

Domestic of Scriba holds its own, has 
eight new members this year and expects 
more to come. Meetings will be held’ the 
first and third Tusdays of each month until 
further notice. April 3,.a maple sugar social 
was held; Patrons enjoyed a sweet time. 

Oswego Co Pomona meets at Central 
Square June 12. A pleasant time is expect- 
ed, as the lecturer is arranging a nice 
program, 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Rheumatism—E. E. H. (O) has a sow 
that is stiff all over. Give 2 oz castor oil 
and 2 dr croton oil in it at one dose. After 
this physics give 15 drops oil of gaultheria 
and 3 drops of the fluid extract of nux vom- 
ica at a dose in a dessertspoonful of cod 
liver oil three times a day. 





Indigestion—G. D. S. (N Y) has some 


horses that are not doing well. Feed on 
good hay and oats and always water be- 
fore feeding. Give those which are thin 
in flesh 4 oz sulphate of iron and 4 oz nitrate 
cf potassium. Divide into 24 doses and give 
one at night in bran mash until all are 
taken. This quantity is for one horse. 


Swelling on Jaw—c. S. E. has a calf with 
a lump on its lower jaw. Mix 2 dr biniodide 
of mercury with 2 oz vaseline; rub a little 
of this on the lump once every second week 
and continue it until the lump disappears. 


VICTOR Sir WAGONS 


» most durable, all-metal wheels, wide 
Strons 4 oes hounds, bolsters, etc., of thoroughly 
seasoned woods. Cost one-half less than 


y = guaranteed. 
Write for description 
and prices. 























ORGANIZE AND sasembtcee ose. 


SPAVIN 


ee CURE 
Ringbenes, 


| KENDALL'S 


the ey ae ogy 





Searsburg, Bennington Co. Vt., Jan. 26, 98. 

ee ay eed have without a doubt used 100 bottles of your 

Bik at pat ten years on my horses with good success, I 

ik it is the finiment ‘or lameness on the market. 
Seeohant gear teuk, please send me one at once. 

Yours respectfully, W. L. PRATT. 

Such endorsements as the above are a guarantee of 
—_ Price, $1; six fer $5. As a liniment for famil 


use it has no equal. Ask your druggist for KEN DALL’ 
SPAVIN CURE, also Treatise on the Horse,” 
the book free, or Fy 


OR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 





New York State Veterinary College 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to New York State students. Ex- 
tended announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW. F. R. C. V.S., Director. 








Gas SPECIAL PRICES,» , 


Guaranteed. Double 
and Combination Bean: 


OSGOOD sosterecise 


Catalog Free. Write now. BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 








Farmers. Gusn | as agents. 
UST POST, 
mele Iowa. 





Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Will pump. pore wa weer than any 
ic r 

Pumps 30 feet high for’ each foot of 
- fall” Minimum fall, 18 
inches. Maximum ele- 
vation, 575 feet. 
WON’ T WATER LOG. 
NEVER STOPS. 


126 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


The 


Terror 


Of It 
- | 
TH | N K how you yourself would feel hitched to 
plow, with harness cutting deep into a 


raw and painful sore. On these ugly sores, on deep and 
spreading skin disease, on horse, cow, sheep or dog, the 
one vital, all-powerful and unfailing remedy is 


Veterinary Pixine 


Cures while horse works—positively and permanently and 
without scab. It is the purest but most marvelously 
effective preparation made. No matter how chronic or 
old the sore or disease, it cures—it is guaranteed. At all 
druggists’ and dealers’ or mailed postpaid. 


2-oz. box, 25c; 8-oz. box, 50c. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 






POWER SPECIALTY CO., 











Bohan ona Catalogue of Agricuitural Books, addresg 
GE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 











es > Short WaterSupply' 


MEANS ACTUAL LOSS TO THE FARMER AND STOCKMAN. 
It is economy to have an ample supply and have it always 
Live Stock will live longer without food than without water. 
Cows shrink more in milk from insufficient “GOSHEN” TANK 
SEMIS” othe proper size It docs not Leaks rotor fall to pleces. 1 

SaaEEEnEEeEEE oO pr oes not leak, r 's made 

of best galvanized steel. Lg way mp 8 riveted see er; re-inforced with strips of iron on bot. ‘sides of seams 
riveted through and 3 trom bound top and bottom and riveted to to angles. A better tank can’t be Catalogue, etc., free, 
KELLY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 44 Puri Street, COSHEN, :NDIANA. e« 





with the Philadelphia oleo frauds, and if 
found guilty to properly punish the offend- 
ers; also, that it is an established fact 
that the interests of the state are not being 
properly represented by the present officials 
of the dairy and food department, and it is 
the general prayer of the grange that all the 
dairy and food officials be removed from 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


Oleo’s Stronghold in Pennsylvania. 





In order to prove or disprove the claim 
that practically all oleo is sold to the con- 
sumer as and for butter and at butter 
prices, the Philadelphia North American re- 
cently detailed two of its reporters to open 
and run a retail butter and egg store in 
that city with strict instructions not to 
have a pound of genuine butter in the store. 
A store was rented and the necessary U S 
license procured and the prescribed signs 
displayed according to law, but where they 
could not be readily seen. Oleo was pur- 
chased and instructions received from the 
selling agents as to the best method of suc- 
cessfully evading the law, which involved 
among other things the taking of the dep- 
uty and local representative of the state 
dairy and food commission into the plot. 

All this was carried out and the oleo was 
bought at 1c per Ib above regular market 
prices, which guaranteed immunity against 
prosecution. It was sold again at the retail 
price for butter to all who called for butter, 
not one of the customers asking for oleo. 
The result of this action does not prove very 
ereditable to the officers who are entrusted 
with the enforcement of the pure food laws 
of Pa, and at a recent meeting of butter 
dealers and others in that state they were 
criticised and denounced for their laxity. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Venango Co—Apples will bloom well. 
Juneberries in bloom. Wheat from one- 
fourth to three-fourths of a stand on flat 
land. Ciover badly damaged in some fields. 
Oats sown with about the usual acreage. 
Stock of careful feeders is in good condition. 
Some lost 30 per cent of their sheep. 
Prices of stock fairly good. Much sickness 
prevails. 

Brookfield, Tioga Co, May 8—The spring 
is cold and backward. Mercury was down 
to 26 degrees above on the morning of May 4. 
Winter wheat is looking well except 
occasional pieces that were sowed late. A 
few farmers have sowed oats. Wet ground 
is too wet to plow on account of a heavy 
body of snow that melted off gradually 
without any rain. Cows and young cattle 
came through in good condition. Sheep 
as a rule are looking fine. Lambs are 
strong. Hay has been sold by the farm- 
ers so there is very little on hand. It was 
purchased at $9 to 12 per ton. Oats are 
worth 35c, corn 50c, potatoes 30c, butter 15c. 
Tobacco growers have their seed sowed in 
their beds, and are watching and worrying 
for fear they will not have as many plants 
as they will need. 

NEW YORK. 

Apalachin, Tioga Co, May 7—Spring is 
more backward than usual and farmers will 
not be through sowing oats until late. Rye 
and wheat sown early last fall are looking 
well. Joseph Barton has bought the Amos 
Robertson place. Potatoes have fallen to 
25e per bu with quite a good many still in 
farmers’ hands. One party has 2000 bu to 
dispose of. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, May 7—The 
Empire at South Cdmeston; using about 
28,000 lbs milk daily, has shut down. Spring 
work well along. Stock coming to grass 
in fine condition. More than the usual corn 
acreage is being planted. Veal calves are 
low. Farmers are raising many calves. 
Shipments of butter and cheese light. 


Scriba, Oswego Co, May 7—Prospects for 
a full crop of worms were never better. 
Butter is 20 to 23c per Ib, eggs 10 to 13c per 
doz, potatoes 35 to 50c per bu. Many 
changes among farm tenants, 

Huguenot, Orange Co, May 8—More rain 
would be acceptable. A large number of 
fresh cows have been sold at auction this 
spring. Chicken thefts have been frequent 
in this part of the country this spring. Po- 
tatoes are low and butter has fallen. 

Kirkland, Oneida Co, May 8—Spring cold, 
backward and somewhat dry. Pastures not 
coming on very fast. Wheat looks better 
than could be expected after an icy winter. 
Considerable sweet corn will be planted 
in this section; also peas and beets for the 
factory. Forest worms are hatching out 
in large numbers. 

Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, May 8— 
Little sowing done yet. Some are putting 
in peas for the Franklinville canning fac- 











tory. Roads were very bad this spring, 
but are getting quite good now. The Pan- 
American oil company expect to begin drill- 
ing a well here at once. Hay is quite 
searce, some farmers having sold them- 
selves short. Potatoes 35c, veal calves 
5e per lb, milk 93c per 100 Ibs. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, May 8—Cool, dry 
weather is gtving farmers a fine opportunity 
to push spring work. The funeral of Mrs 
Louisa Leggett, an old and most successful 
agriculturist, occurred from her late home 
near Quaker Springs, May 4. Veal calves 
are a drug on the market. Sheep look fine 
and the number of early lambs is larger 
than usual. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co, May $—Oats 
sowed and potatoes planted; acreage about 
the same as last year. Ground is now being 
prepared for corn, and the acreage in 
this will be larger than last year. There is 
every indication of a large yield of fruit 
of every kind. Wheat and rye wintered 
well... Cows are in demand at unusually 
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good prices. Prices for milk about 4c per 
qt in advance of corresponding season last 
year. Grass crop very favorable. 

Afton, Chenango Co, May 8—Quite a 
large acreage of oats sown. Pastures and 
grass very slow, yet some people have 
turned out young stock. Hay getting scarce, 
fed out the closest for several years. Some 
are sowing alfalfa, A large acreage of po- 
tatoes to be planted. Corn acreage will be 
increased. 

Covert, Seneca Co, May 7—The season is 
very backward. Wheat and grass wintered 
very poorly. The sugar season was very 
short. Stock looking fairly well. Very lit- 
tle hay left. 


Margaretville, Delaware Co, May 9—The 
weather has been all that could be desired 
to do work. Cows wintered well. Good 
cows are worth $30 to 35 per head. The 
co-operative creamery at Kelley’s Corners 
is receiving milk. Butter is worth . 16e 
per Ib. 
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No. 30% Buggy. Price 


vehicles, harness, ro 
6 profits are 
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ey Pay | the cost of making, with but one moderate 
fit added. Our plan of selling direct from the 
ry insures satisfaction —your money back if 
39 you're dissatisfied with your purchase—and enables 


<— 

with leather quarter op. FOU Save the dealer’s profit. | 

> Dur complete coy eatalogen, thowing many’ styles of high grade 
ankets & 

. ee = Pats Ne es ry ae, Write for it and jeara Gon choco, —— a ; 


: THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS co... P. 0. "Box 772, Columbus, 0. 


he Heth ose Choose 
assortment, and 





















anywhere on inspection. 
just what you want, 





ON’T buy a carriage or harness until you get 
our large, free, illustrated catalogue. Our 
Prices are 10% to 50% lower than elsewhere for 
same quality, and we make and sell direct better 
goods for the same money than any other firm. 
Walker vehicles are the standard of style, finish, 
durability and true quality. Any style shipped 
Write to-day telling us 


Edw. W. Walker Carriage Co.,95 sth St., Goshen, Ind. 

















A 4a te te teh te eh eh ee And 
FOR SELLING OUR JEWELRY NOVELTIES, 


Watches, Cameras, Bracelets, Gold Rings, 


givenaway ABSOLUTELY FREE for selling our 
Jewelry. No money required, Send us your name 
and full address on a postal card, and we will send you 18 
gold plate scarf and stick pins, all set with different colored 
stones, to sell for 10 cents each. The best sellers 
i offered by any firm, When you have sold them we 
will send you your cheice of a Watch, a solid Gold Rin 
and any other valuable premium on our large iliust 

list, which we send you With the pins. We pay all postage. 


NOVELTY HFG. CO., 9§ Bailey St., Attleboro, Mass. 

















vSE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 


“CLIPPER” 


The result 

rience in wait a 

LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
Tiffin, Ohi 










WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No. 26. We will furnish it to you FREE. 
Write to oyr address, either Harvey, II. ,Chicago, 
ill., or Dallas, Texas. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 
actories at Harvey, Til. 














KY Bs Can we Save 
= You Money 

on 8 vehicle, 

fly net or saddle? 


use We Rave 
Can we really do itt Wesay yes. Can we prevelt without cust to 
Wecan, How? We willship you a harness, saddle, or vehicle, 
you sendi phe cent, and let you look it over at your 
Fight al and i ’t find we have given you the biggest 
mag “y am eta Gur os gush af eiaie Go to us at our ex- 
e give with each vehicle = 2-year ron n-clad guarantee, 
Protecting vow from —— Ocr vehicle 
descr largest ciibusrten, rd wacom pac: 
surries, spring wagons and carts, harness. * nets and 
‘Sealth Go: 55-59 NS It’s free. Send for 
Ce. N. Jefferson St.-U-12, Chicago, HL 
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HORSE BOOKS. 


Their Care, Training, Buying and Selling— 
Breeding and Teac ine: 


Youatt and Spooner on the Horse BY etn the 


structure and diseases of the horse, remedies, rules 
buyers, breakers, shoers, etc. Youatt’s work somewhat 
am lified and brought down by W. C. Spooner, 

; to which is prefixed an account of the breeds in 
the United States ona Canada, iustzated by numerous 
engravings. 12mo a ie 1.00 


The Bridle Bits By Cal, 3. 3 a ies 


horse’s mouth, by an accomplis n ex 
rienced cavalry Officer, Fully illustrated. MCloth, e: ai) 


Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keevers 5” Wintam Her. 


bert (Frank Forrester). This is one of the best and most 
popular works on the horse prepared in this ee A 
complete. manual for horsemen embracing : w to breed 
a horse; how to buy a horse how to break a "Ceres how 
use a horse; how to “feed & horse; how to physic a 
poms (altopathy or homecopathy) ; how to groom a OTse ; 
w to drive a horse; nom te ) Fide a notes, te. Beast 
fully illustrated. Cloth. a 1.50 


H dbook f th T rf By Samuel | L. Boardman. A 
an 0 e i] A information for 
horsemen, embracing a com dium. ~ all racing and 
trotting rules; laws of the Zalee in their relation to 
horses and racing; a glossa of scientific terms; the 
catchwords and phrases used great drivers, with mis- 
cellaneous eens oan nara wrgrened — aese racing. 
Cloth, 12mo ’ ; 1.00 


The Sale Horse ¢,zrmoleyeite fo "ine ana 
guide book 


a 
all who desire’ ts to 
-- See hment of horsemanship and 
— to teach their animals how to ee various fea wala 
under the saddle. Cloth , 12mo ae 
briefly described a few only. of of 
on Bimiilar subjects which we, the In spamany booky 
Rural Books in or ths World, supply, 
Deseriv Book Catalogue on Anolication. 
NGE JUDD Doo. 52 terete PL. New York. 
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Madison, Madison Co, May 7—Much in- 
terest is taken here in the canning factory 
which is being equipped at Hamilton by the 
Lee canning company. They have placed 
contracts for full amount of string beans 
required and contracts for all other produce 
wanted are being taken up rapidly. The 
cheese factory being built just south of the 
milk station is nearly finished and the 
manufacture of cheese will soon begin. 
Dairymen are now organized and by co- 
operating they can make their own terms 
for their milk products‘and not be plucked 
as individuals by the city milk dealers. 
Some 500 milch cows are kept on farms in 
close proximity to this village and _ the 
prospects are that the milk will yield bet- 
ter returns than in former years. 


Clifton Park, Saratoga Co, May 7—Winter 
grain killed in low and exposed places, es- 
pecially wheat. New seeding is looking well. 
Hay is used up very close. Some who usu- 
ally sell are buying. Wool buyers are of- 
fering 20 to 2ic for long staple. Not much 
demand for milch cows. There is prospect 
for a good yield of peaches. Few colts 
raised here now. 

Stanford, Dutchess Co, May 7—The barn 
of Joseph Germond was burned April 20. 
It was fired in fumigating the henhouse with 
burning sulphur. Farm stock and hay are 
high and but little hay will be left after 
the feeding season is over. Spring pigs are 
searce. Mr Arozarena has built a fine house 
on the Gilbert Cooper farm to replace the 
one burned. Grass has a fair start, but 
winter grain does not look well. 


Mentz, Cayuga Co, May 7—The past win- 
ter was very severe on wheat and many 
fields ate looking very poor. Oats nearly 
all sown. More logs hauled to the saw mills 
the past winter than in 10 years past. Sev- 
eral farmers in this locality have contracted 
to raise sugar beets for the factory at 
Lyons. -They will receive $5 per ton de- 
livered at the canal. 

Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, May 7— 
The thawing and freezing the last of March 
and the first of April injured grass some 
on wet land. The sugar season was short 
and dry and the sap was sweet. Franklin- 
ville has a canning factory that has passed 
the experimental stage and is a success 
and a benefit to the farmers. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, May 7—The 
sugar season was short and an average of 
about 1% Ibs of sugar per tree was made. 
It is of extra quality. Butter brought good 
prices all winter and the outlook for’ the 
summer is bright. Cows are selling at 
$25 to 35 each. A large percentage of calves 
died from dysentery and now a number of 
dairies have been afflicted with the same 
disease. Quite a demand for work horses. 
Potatoes are very plentiful at 40e:.per bu. 
More silos will be built this year and this 
means more cows and better farms. All 
of the summer creameries are now in full 
operation. Eggs are very low. 


OHIO. 


Fruit Killed by Frost—A killing frost 
struck the northern part of the state on 
the night of May 4 and the damage to the 
fruit and early crops is estimated to be 
very heavy, éspecially in Mahoning Co. 
Apple and peach trees were heavily laden 
with blossoms and the crop is practically 
destroyed. Ice formed at many points. In 
Holmes Co the peach and apple trees were 
in bloom but fruit ‘men say that not a 
great deal of damage was done. 


Huron Co—Wheat improved but little 
during April on account of cold, dry wea- 
ther. New seeding is also slow to start. 
Freezing weather continued until the mid- 
die of month which delayed sowing oats 
Many oats have been putin with cultivator 
and disk in order to hurry them in, much 
to the detriment of the crop. Corn ground 
is now being plowed. A few small pieces 
- already planted. Pastures are coming on 
very slowly. Cherry and peach trees in 
bloom. All fruit promises’ an average crop. 

Gloomy Outlook for Wheat—The May 
crop report of the state board of agricul- 
ture does not show an encouraging pros- 
pect for wheat. In many localities the re- 
turn of seed is not even expected and many 
thousands of acres are being plowed up 
far other purposes. The indications are for 
the lowest crop of wheat since 1896 when 

; 2 
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the average. per acre was but eight and a 


half bu. The estimated crop this year is 
from 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 bu, while in the 
past 10 years.Ohio has produced six wheat 
crops above 50,000,000 bu and averaged for 
the state 20 bu to the acre. As shown in 
former reports the primary causes of wheat 
failure are the work of the Hessian fly, fol- 
lowed by winter freezing. No part of the 
state was entirely exempt from damage. 
The crop this year as compared with an 
average is 41 per cent. Clover is estimated 
at 90 per cent of a full average crop. The 
area of oats shows an increase of. 86,000 
acres. 


Allen Co—It is feared that the hard frost 
the night of May 4 hurt plums and cherries. 
Vegetation not doing much because of cold 
weather, Cut worms numerous. 


Highland Co—The fly last fall and severe 
freezing during the winter damaged the 
wheat to such an extent that there will not 
be enough raised for seed. A large part 
of it will be plowed up, so there will be 
a big increase in the acreage of corn. The 
season is late, and grass is still very short. 
Wheat in the local market sells for 70c, 
corn 50c, hogs $5, butter 15 to 18c. There 
is a demand for good horses at good prices. 
The prospect for fruit is good, except for 
peaches, which were partly winter killed. 


Preble Co—Wheat will be almost a total 
failure in this county. About two-thirds 
of the wheat ground has been plowed up 
and sown to oats, or prepared for corn. 
The other third will make about 15 per 
cent of a crop. Oats all sown and corn 
planting under way. A large acreage will 


be planted and the ground is in good con- 
dition, save some that was plowed too wet. 
This will be hard to get in good order. 
Very little clover 


Hay will be very short. 








general absence. ef rain, and highly favor- 
able temperature from ‘the Missouri valley 
eastward to the Atlantic coast, farm work 
and crops have made decided progress, a] 
though rain is needed in the middle Atlan- 
tic states and, lake region. It has been too 
cool for best results on the Pacific coast. 
but very beneficial showers occurred in 
southern Cal. 

Eastward of the Mississippi river corn 
planting has progressed. rapidly, planting 
being in progress as far north as the central] 
portions of Ill, Ind and O, and in. W Va an@g 
Md. Some corn has been planted in south- 
ern Ia, and planting will be general the 
coming week. On account of wet weather 
little corn was planted in Neb and planting 
has been retarded in-Mo and Kan. In Kan 
and Tex and portions of Miss, Ark and Ala, 
much replanting will be necessary as a re- 
sult of overflows. 

Further improvement is generally report- 
ed in the condition of winter wheat, al- 
though in Mich and Wis farmers are con- 
tinuing to plow up wheat fields for other 
crops. The crop is now heading as far 
nerth as Tenn, Ark and Okla. In central 
and northern Cal high winds. have been un- 
favorable, while the crop has been improved 
by rains in the southern part of the state. 
All reports indicate that spring wheat is 
coming up finely and making. excellent 
growth. Seeding is now practically com- 
pleted, except in N D. 


Spring Management of Bees. 


HARRY LATHROP, WISCONSIN. 





If colonies are found short of stores in 


the spring, give them a frame of honey 
next to the cluster, first breaking the 
capping. If one has no combs of: honey 


for this purpose, syrup made ‘from sugar 





APIARY OF HARRY LATHROP, GREEN CO, WISCONSIN, 


SHOWING SINGLE AND DOUBLE-WALLED LANGSTROTH HIVES. 


hav will be made. The acreage of timothy 
seems to be very. small and the crop needs 
rain and growing weather. Pastures are 
very thin and short. Feed is getting scarce 
and it is feared stock will suffer. Timo- 
thy hay $15 per ton and scarce. 





Heavy Rains Affect Crops. 





SUMMARY OF CROP CONDITIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDED APRIL 30 AT 8 A M, CLIMATE AND 
CROP BULLETIN, U S DEPT OF AGRICULTURRA, 


The most unfavorable features of the 
week ended April 30 were the excessive 
rains in the southern states and the un- 
seasonably low temperature over the cen- 
tral and southern plateau and Pacific coast 
regions. A large part of Tex, including 
the region of the great flood of. June and 
July, ’99, has received from two to more 
than seven inches of rain, washing out and 
inundating crops to a great extent over the 
central and southern portions of the state. 
Too much rain has generally retarded farm 
work in the states of the Missouri valley 
«-~Jd middle Rocky mountain slope, but with 


and water may be fed. If the weather is 
cool, feeding must be done in such a man- 
ner as not to expose the bees. There 
are several good feeders constructed to be 
used within the hive. 

If a queenless colony is found, unite it to 
a weak one having a good queen, or extra 
queens can be secured from southern b~eed- 
ers. Go through each hive and clean them 
of, dirt and dead bees. If a hive is very 
dirty, the best way is to remove it to be 
eleaned to one side, place a clean hive 
where it stood, and set the frames over 
into it, arranging them exactly as they 
were before so as not to disorganize 
the brood nest. At this time I clip 
all..queens that are not clipped, which 
means that I cut off about two-thirds of 
one wing with a pair of sharp scissors. I 
keep a record of these queens and in this 
way can tell the age of the queens. Each 
one found with two whole wings this spring 
is known to be a queen of last year’s rear- 
ing, as I do this work at the beginning of 
each season. 
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A New Milk Deal Inaugurated. 





The sales committee of the F §S M P A, 
through Sec’y H. T. Coon, announces to 
American Agriculturist a new and impor- 
tant move for selling the product of the 
ass’n on the N Y market. Mr Coon writes: 
“I believe we will succeed if our producers 
in the five states will remain solid, as I 
believe they will. The new syndicate pro- 
poses to buy out all good N Y city dealers, 
including good will. Each-local section will 
receive instructions from New York how 
and when to act.’ The announcement of 
the new deal is in the form of a letter from 
the new promoters at the city end and the 
reply of the sales committee. The first 
named is as follows: 

“To the committee of the five states ass’n: 
I have formulated a plan for the organiza- 
tion of a corporation to take over con- 
tracts for product, and to provide the cor- 
poration with the cash required to equip 
a suitable distributing plant. From bids 
already received, it would appear that such 
a plant cannot be installed in less than six 
months, and I have accordingly made over- 
tures to take over by purchase, existing 
plants. with a capacity sufficient for the 
distribution of about 15,000 cans daily. By 
so doing, we shall secure the good will of 
the dealers, in addition to handling at once 
a very large percentage of-the product. It 
will greatly expedite my efforts if your 
committee can and will so arrange as to 
have the product represented by your con- 
tracts consigned to me or to the company 
to be formed, for 60 or 90 days after May 
10,. next, as agents for the milk producers 
“*< represénted by you. - This . will’-make _ it 
possible to_effectively dispose of any .oppo- 
sifien fothe.plan on the. part.of the present 
distributors. I am willing to acé@pt this 


agency on any reasonable terms. that may, 


be satisfactory to your committee. A con- 
dition. of this ‘consignment arrangement 
will be that unless I or.my- nominee -with 
responsible guarantees contract, in: writing 
no® later than July 1 next with your com- 
mittee and Mr Gleason for the acquisition 
on or before Aug 1 by the new company of 
all of the contracts or products now stand- 
ing in the name of ‘Mr Gleason, the  con- 
signment arrangement and previous.under- 
standings between us shajl terminate. .T 
agree that in ease such contract is made, 
the new company, when it acquires the 
Gleason contracts, shall have! subscriptions 
by responsible persons to -the amount of 
$2,000,000 ‘in ‘cash. for shares of its capital 
stock, or shall-have acquired a distributing 
plant with.a capacity of-at:least 20,000 cans 
ofimilk per day and shall have sufficient 
working capital.” 


After acknowledging receipt of this com- 


munication, the'sales committee of the FvS 
M P A make the following reply to the 
New York people, who propose to take over 
all -the-milk:—- 

“We, the sdlés committee, are willing to 
extend the existing arrangement as to the 
transfer of Mr -.Gleason’s contracts for 
product to May 10 to enable you to perfect 
your arrangements with the distributors of 
product. On that date, or sooner if you de- 
sire, we are willing, so far as we can see, 
to inaugurate the consignment arrange- 
ment mentioned in your letter, you or the 
new company acting as agent of the pro- 
ducers in making sales, on the following 
conditions, namely: That.all the milk shall 
be sold for cash or to satisfactory parties, 
who shall make payment in the month of 
delivery and at the prices not less than 
named in the Gleason contracts except on 
written consent of the committee. Moneys 
collected for milk sold are to be deposited 
as-fast as collected in the Knickerbocker 
trust company, N Y city, and payments 
to the individual producers are to be made 
on or before, the 10th day of each month for 
milk received from them during the pre- 
vious month. If you accept this agency 
you are to furnish us with security to our 
satisfaction for your proper conduct as 
agent in the distribution of the moneys 
collected and the performance of your 
duties as above outlined. The consignment 
arrangement is to. terminate on July 1 un- 
less the contract mentioned in your letter 
is executéd on or before that date. If that 
contract is executed, the consignment ar- 
rangement will continue until the existing 
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contracts for products are taken over on 
or before Aug 1.” 


en 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price has 
been reduced %c to 2%c per at, this taking 
effect May 6. The average surplus price is 
$1 19 per can of 40 qts. 


Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 





qt cans for week ended May 6 were as 
follows: 
Fluid Cond’ns’d 
milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & . 20,950a 528 — 
Erie .... 29,190 1,356 480 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 11,637 166 329 
N Y Cent =e haul) 23,150 410 —_ 
Ontario Pi 27,666 1,642 — 
West Shore . 10,322 1,177 198 
Susquehanna 14,717 251 733 
Northern 2,575 -— — 
New Haven icneen ac ee oo — 
Other. sources........ 16,100 180 — 
Total receipts ..... 164,199 5,710 1,740 
Last week cou sskupene 4,615 950 
Daily average ..... 23,457 815 250 


a In addition 23,350 cases bottled milk. 


The Tuberculin Test at Syracuse. 


For three days the people of Syracuse 
were deprived of their supply of milk, and 
the community stirred most profoundly by 
a controversy between the dealers, largely 
farmers from the towns adjacent to the city, 
and the health officers of Syracuse. It all 
arose from a conviction on the part of the 
dairymen that they were insolently used 
by the said health officers in the matter of 
the compulsory tuberculin testing of their 
cows. The evidence collected by the legis- 
lative committee last summer and submit- 
ted to the assembly showed that the test 
is often unreliable and possibly injurious 
to the animal tested, and the intelli- 
gent Syracuse people. seriously objected 
to the further. eontinuance of it. The of- 
fitials of the board of - health resisted 


appeal. and “argument. and demanded 
the-test as.a-condition. for a _ peddler’s 
license, -threatening arrest of any 
man who* attempted to .sell..without a 


license. The farmers. held all-day meetings 
throughout the campaign and have-held to- 
gether heroically until convinced- that ,re- 
sistance. was, no longer available for good. 
‘They. have at Tength yielded for’ the pres- 
ent and will submit to the test and.all that 
it implies. But a spirit of intense opposi- 
tion has been’ aroused. ‘The farmers in- 
tend. to make ‘the question an issue in the 
fall campaign and will carry the fight to 
the legislature. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
At - Utica, N Y, May 7—The ‘fact that 


there is to be only one steamer, a freighter, 
which will be able to take out any cheese 
from: N--Y this -week made the market 
rather weak and dull to-day. Still, the 
snow storms of last Saturday-in this part 
of the country. will "delay the grass season 
a_couple of- weeks, and it-is quite certain 
that no grass cheese can be offered in mar- 
ket earlier than the first-or perhaps the 
second Monday in June. Meanwhile there 
must be a demand.for new cheese and in 
default of grass make the fodder make must 
be taken, As yet the demand from home 
trade is moderate, but foreign shipments 
have been unusually heavy and the result 
is that considerable‘ stock is now shipped 
by way of Boston, where it is sure of find- 
ing freight room. The rate also is a little 
better, but to offset that the steamers are 
slower. 

Transactions ‘were as 
colored, 140 bxs at 914c, 1116 at 10c, 90 at 
10%c; large white 65 at 10c, 204 at 10%c; 
small colored, 405 at 914%4c; small white, 40 at 
914c; consigned, 584. Total 2644 bxs, against 
2750 one year ago at 8%@9c. Sales of 
creamery butter 13 pkgs at 18c, 18 at 18%c 
Sales of cheese on the curb were six lots of 
large colored at 10%4c. 

At Little Falls, sales were 1952 bxs large 


cheese at 93%@10c, the latter being ruling 
price. Small 9c. 


follows: Large 





At the first meeting of the Utica dairy 
board of trade the following officers were 
elected: President, J. M:- Budlong, West 
Schuyler; -vice-president, N. M. Wood, Steu- 
ben; secretary ‘and treasurer, B. D. Gilbert, 
Clayville. Some discussion of the cheese 
trade followed. 'W. D.'Grant, who made his 
usual visit to. England last winter,-said that 
trade over there was. fairly’ good; but that 
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retailers for the past four months had been 


cutting cheese at the same price. it cost 
‘them. On this. side of the water tetailers 
would not sell without their 30 to 50 per 
cent profit and the result was a diminished 
consumption throughout the country. He 
thought that Canadian factories gave better 
weight than N Y state and they also have 
to guarantee all their cheese, so that re- 
jections are more severe in Canada than 
anywhere else in the world. George G. Mc- 
Adam doubted whether Canadian factories 
paid as much to their patrons as factories 
in this part of the country. G. D. Thomas 
was asked what was the average price he 
paid to partons last year. He gave as his 
average net price 87.05c p 100 lbs. This is 
probably the highest average paid in this 
part of the-country last season, 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, present week opened with @ 


good cattle trade, Monday’s supplies of 140 
cars selling readily at 10c advance. Good 
to choice shipping steers $4 75@5 50, fcy lots 
nominally a fraction higher, stockers and 
feeders 4@5, according to condition. Dry 
cows, bulls and mixed butcher stuff usual 
discount from price paid for native beef 
steers. Veal calves higher at 5 75@6 25. 
Hogs slow, Monday’s supply 90 double 
decks. Yorkers 5 20@5 30, heavy droves 5 40 
@5 50, common pigs selling around 5. Sheep 
in about usual demand and steady, Mon- 
day’s arrivals 7 cars. Good to choice mut- 
tons 4 50@5 50, lambs lower’ at 5 50@6 65. 











“Silver Plate that Wears." 


This Triple Plated Knife 
is stamped 
“1847 





Rogers Bros. 


Warranted 12 Dwt.’’ 
“Wei { And has a 
Round Bolster 


doing away with all sharp 
corners on that part having 
the hardest wear. This pat- 
ented improvement insures 
much longer wear than other 
makes of knives, should they 
be plated equally as heavy. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Made only by Internationaifiiver Co., Succesor to 
Meriven Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn 
Send for Catalogue ¥.. 
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A NICE, SWEET, PLUMP - 


schoolma’ am pleases the eye. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 60. ADRIAN, MICH 


ORNATE FENCE 


Halt hg wig Be Rye 
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@ $¢ ? 


anted 


We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 

EENSES. Residents of the ve states 
preferred. When ‘applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, . 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
SES SS SSSSSSSSSSRISSSSSE 2 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Mickleton, Gloucester Co, May 7—The po- 
tato acreage promises to be very large. Peas 
are doing well. Grass and wheat wintered 
fairly well and the present outlook is prom- 
ising. A large acreage of tomatoes will be 
set out this year and the work of trans- 





planting is already well under way. Corn 
in. Truck gardens doing well. 
Martinsville, Somerset Co, May 7—Or- 


chards are in bloom and the outlook is good, 
Potatoes mostly in. Grass is improving, as 
are wheat and rye. 

Crop Conditions—According to the report 
of the climate and crop service of the N J 
section of the U S dept of agri, the vrre- 
vailing weather conditions during 
April were most favorable for farm- 
ing operations. The planting and 
seeding of early vegetables in the 
southern section were completed by the 
15th, and the seeding of oats in all sections 
by the 25th. The acreage of tomatoes and 
early potatoes will be larger than last year. 
Orchard fruits, except apples in scattered 
places, are very promising in all sections. 
Peach trees wintered well and the bloom 
is most profuse. The temperature during 
the month was nearly normal, although the 
nights were a little too cool for rapid growth 
of early vegetables. The rainfall was large- 
ly deficient in all sections, probably aver- 
aging 1% inches. Wheat, rye and grass are 
in fairly good condition. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


NEw YorK— Several crops of fine quality 
are yet held by growers in Chemung Co. 
Buyers will find it to their advantage to 
look crops over in most of the larger tobacco 
growing towns. Local buyers have not 
bought heavily. Seed beds all sown and 
plants coming on finely. About the same 
acreage will be sown as in’99. Quite a va- 
riety of tobacco will be raised this year in 
the Onondaga section, as growers’ have 
plants up of all the old time standard sorts 
and are also dipping in this year with Con- 
necticut broad leaf and also Connecticut 
Havana. One of the best known tobacco 
growers of central New York, Wallace Tap- 
pan of Baldwinsville, died at his home late 
last month. Mr Tappan was a valued con- 
tributor to American Agriculturist and was 
always prominent in the tobacco growers’ 
society, being at one time its president. 

PFNNSYLVANIA—AIl old amd ’99 leaf at 
Landis Valley, Lancaster Co, sola, delivered 
and cased. Some complaint from packers 
who say some of the tobacco is not coming 
out of the first sweat as they had expected. 
Seed beds are nicely started and promise 
an abundance of plants in the near future. 
There will be an increased acreage over 
that of last year, possibly one-fifth greater. 
Growers are trying to get a seed of a short, 
heavy variety. This is rather a difficult 
task for the farmers as a favorable season 
and good svil nearly always result in long 
leaves. field in which corn had been 
grown last year seems to be preferred to 
a sod in this locality. 

Ounto—There is a crisis in 
interest just now. There has been no rain 
of importance since April 12. Plant beds 
were sown rather late and plants are small. 
Ten days’ more drouth will cut the pro- 
spective crop around Higginsport down 
60 per cent. Ground too hard to plow, and 
to get it in order for planting is out of the 
question until it rains. 

IN HEAVY LEAF MARKETS no visible signs 
are apparent for improved prices. Growers 
are not sending anywhere near the usual 
amount to the breaks and what is sold is 
not of the best quality. Two weeks ago, 
181 hhds old leaf were sold on the Cincinnati 
breaks, of which 39 brought less than $8 per 
100 Ibs, 91 between 8 and 10, 48 10 to 15, 
and 3 15. The 776 hds new averaged $7.06, 
573 selling under 8, 138 at 8 to 10, 59 10 to 
15, and 6 15.50. The Louisville market has 
been more buoyant than the Cincinnati and 
a good to fine leaf was really wanted at an 
advance. While a steady business is done 
at Paducah, Maysville and Hopkinsville, no 
considerable receipts of leaf are expected 
for some time. 


Tobacco Notes. 


Since the settlement of the Porto Rico 
tariff, trade between the island and the 
states is reported as having assumed 
enormous proportions. All vessels are load- 








the tobacco 





ed with all they can carry. Part of the 
cargo of one of the vessels which was 
landed last week consisted of 2131 bales of 
tobacco. 

The Ct exper sta, which has secured a 
lease of the grounds of the Connecticut to- 
bacco experiment company for six years, 
will raise some Sumatra leaf from Florida 
grown seed. It will be planted thickly and 
under an artificial shade. It is hoped a por- 
tion of the crop may be primed, stringing 
the leaves and curing them off from the 
stalk. The ’99-crop was fermented at the 
station most successfully in bulk. 


me 


The Hop Movement ar and Market. 


At New York, slightly heavier deliveries 
to brewers have been made from stocks in 


store. Offerings from growers’ continue 
light. Both home and export demand very 
moderate. Weather conditions in N Y hop 


districts are reported favorable for work 
in the yards and in some instances the poles 
are all set and the vines are through the 
ground 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 13@1l4c p 
lb, prime 10@12%4c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacifie 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 124%@l4c, prime 10@ 
12%c, medium 8@9%c, common 5@7c, crop 0% 
"98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ‘99 
to arrive 32@40c. 

Pole setting is in progress in all hop fields 
at present. The condition of roots can- 
not be reported, as grubbing has not yet 
commenced. It seems to have dawned upon 
the more reflective hop growers that un- 
less the cost of growing can be reduced 
they cannot continue the business with 
even a moderate degree of success, for it is 
probable that the Pacific coast will before 
many years produce all the hops needed at 
a less cost than they can be raised here. 
When we take into consideration the ex- 
pense of cultivation, and high price of labor 
here, as compared with the Pacific coast, 
together with the precariousness of the 
crop and consequent risk to the grower, we 
shall find the margin of profit at present 
prices so exceedingly small that all hopes 
of continuing the business for a livelihood 
will have to be abandoned.—[L. W. G., 
Madison Co, N Y 

The domestic receints and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept 1 time 
Mayl ast yr "99 last yr 
Domestic receipts..1,922 777 96,190 141,467 
Exports to Europe.. 511 407 41,695 97,975 
Imports from Europe 5 5,542 2,401 


LANE Co, Ore—R. R. Hayes of Eugene 
recently sold 200 bales hops at 5c p Ib. 


Sugar Notes. 

Late rains were particularly opportune 
for Utah beet growers, who comprise the 
great bulk of farmers in eight of the largest 
counties of the state. The early opening 
of spring weather enabled farmers to pre- 
pare the land but no planting was done un- 
till the rain came. Experience has taught 
growers that the only way to insure a 
good crop of beets and a uniform stand is 
to plant after a rain or after irrigation. 
The land should be worked until it is as 
smooth and fine as a well-kept garden. As 
soon as possible after irrigating the ground 
is given another thorough stirring, then the 
expert seeders in the employ of the factory 
quickly follow with the seeding, which is 
done at the rate of 500 acres a day. The 
seed thus put in comes up uniformly and 
makes rapid growth. Thorough prepara- 
tion of the soil before seeding is absolutely 
essential, as no amount of after work will 
make up for a neglected or unprepared 
seedbed. The factory investment is 
a profitable one, yielding here in Utah 
10 to 12 per cent annually on the capital 
stock. 





Received Two Carloads. 

T. J. Hoover of Philadelphia in writing 
says: “I must say that through the influ- 
ence of the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
the American Agriculturist I have received 
two carloads of potatoes, and there may be 
many more shipments. I am very well sat- 
isfied with the results of advertising and 
for your kindness toward our house during 


our relation with you. I may have an ad- 
vertisement very often.” 











CROPS AND MARKETS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


PTs aa 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs m, live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
yeaa. _ or situations wanted. In fact, anything 

t 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

= GET must be ag = Friday to guarantee insertion 

i e. of 1e ollowing week. Advertisements of 

*““FARMS FOR SALE” will not be acce ted at the above 

tes, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLAGK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wil 
be allowed under this head, thus snaking a small Re 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ 
wy cents a word each insertion. 


ress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








advertising is 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


UFF Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandots, eggs 

from choice stock, $1.0@ per 15; eggs from my seven 
Buff Plymouth Rock’ emales which won ribbons at 
Boston and New York, mated to first ry special (for 
color) cockerel at en $3.00 per 15. JAMES H. COR- 
WITH, Water Mill, N Y. 











BARRED Plymouth Rocks (E. B. Thompson’s), White 
Woendots (Duston’s), Mammoth Pekin duc ks (Ran- 
kin’s), fine stock; eggs, x per 13; $%, 50; $5, 100. 
JAMES at SWIFT, Akron, N Y. 
ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs only, Thompson or 
Bradle stock, 13 $1.00 now. A sitting free. Write at 
once. SMITH’S POTATO FARM, Manchester, 








—. — chickens 9 of 50. New system beats 





_ ors; safer, sur easier, Particulars free. 
FRED GRONDY® Morrisonville. Til. 
eggs, $1. 90 varieties. Poultry, eggs, pigeons, 


o 
20 erman hares. Colored 60-page book, lc, mailed. 
J. A: BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 
OSE Comb White Leghorns, thoroughbred, 26 eggs 
from best layers, $1. Hatch guaranteed. E.JONES, 
North Hartland, Vt. 

















WS HITE Wyandot e Res. 3, sitti ng $1.00, 3 sittings 52.00, 
| | ROU) TOP POU LTRY YARDS, 
Cairo, * 
UY the best egg gs, $1.25 ‘per 8 varieties: catalog free. 
‘ QeODEL, DA iy AND Pou LTRY FARM, Rahway, 
ROOKSIDE FARM, Nelson, Pa, breeds thorough- 
breds; eggs, 90c for 15. Catalog sent free. 





lyst Yo Rocks and White Leghorns, 75¢ sit- 
ing; 4, $2.0 P. J. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 
1 White 

ENER, 











Plymouth Rock eggs, $1. EDWIN MICH- 


Carversville 


LIVE STOCK. 


NGORA GOATS—I will take orders for foundation 

stock of selected bucks and nannies at lowest prices, 
Write for pamphlet to G. . HOERLE, Late Corresp 
Sec Am Mohair Growers’ Ass’n, Midland Park, N J. 


OU oo Morgan mare, unblemished, weighs. about 800. 











Pri . Will exchange for registered Gue rnsey 
heifer. EDSON SAFFORD, Montrose, Pa. y 
|b corey pigs. J. M. DANIELS, Saretoga 
Springs, N Y. 





ERKSHIRES—Registered large English stock. Write 


P. J. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 
SEEDS AND ) NURSERY STOCK. 
‘TRAWBERRY plants, be best varieties, $1.25 per thou- 











sand. Discounts on large orders. H. L. SQUIRES, 
Wading River, N Y. 
horse-radish plants. W. FROM, Sinking 


25,000 ‘Spring. Pa. 
GINSENG ‘seed, 3 for $1.50. C.D. COMBS, Corinth, 











COMMISSION N MERCHANTS. 


I Cc. BARNES 
e handle all kinds of produce. 
berries now our specialty. 


Egy & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and poul- 
on commission. Correspondence solicited. 526 

Ww sshinahon St, ¥. 
OULTRY, eggs, epics, potatoes, 
prices. T. J. Hoo ER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—Agents. Patent adjustable band hoe and 
crust breaker, wheel hoe or draw, change made 
in one minute, weight with wheels 314 Ibs; warranted the 
neatest, fastest and most pleasant working hoe in exist- 
ence, among small plants. Price, expressage prepaid, 
1.50. Money returned if not as represented. Address 
G. W. McCOMAS, Singer, Md. 
. pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
ntroduce our_ poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


wy. EN wire fencing (for sheep), in rolls 150 feet 
long, 80c per roll; barbed wire, galvanized, &3.5v. 
Farmers’ mixed wire nails. #2.50. Write your wants, get 
prices. Freight paid. JAMES CASE, Colchester, Conn. 


ARBED wire feuce builder, #2. Awarded certificate 
ee Institute fair. V. SCHMELZ, Sylvan 
Dg3s5 for sale of all kinds; pigeons and hares; 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 11, Bowers Station, Pa. 
Weep oe for farm work. Must be temperate. 
FRED TYRRELL, Waterbury, Conn. 
U¥, Geo. Osborne’s milk route and outfit. 
TON, New York. 


L4™s Correspondence School. BOX 9%, Scranton, Pa. 


& CO, . 289 89 Washi ashington St, New York, 
Southern produce and 
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What All Should Know. 


Last week’s progress of Lord Roberts 
northward from Bloemfontein toward the 
Transvaal and Pretoria was said to be 
highly satisfactory to the English people. 
He succeeded in occupying Winburg and 
reaching the Vet river. The entire distance 
from Bloemfontein to Pretoria is 250 miles. 
Lord Roberts followed the railroad with 
Gen Hamilton moving northward some 20 
miles east of him. The game of hide-go- 
seek about Bloemfontein, which place was 
captured early in March, was longer than 
had been anticipated, the Boers lingering 
surprisingly close and keeping the British 
forces very busy. The present policy of the 
Boers, presumably, is to let the British 
lengthen their line of communication with 
the south a good deal before trying to stop 
their progress, 








One of the most important measures be- 
fore the present congress was the senate 
bill to enlarge the powers of the interstate 
commerce commission and make that body 
a force instead of a farce. The measure, 
after dragging along in committee since 
January, has been reported adversely. The 
surest way of abolishing the discrimina- 
tions which feed and fatten the trusts is to 
give the interstate commerce commission 
authority to enforce its decisions. Atten- 
tion is called by the press to the fact that 
the interstate commerce committee con- 
tains several prominent railroad attorneys 
and officials. i 

Alaska, for the past 33 years a territory 
of the United States, is soon to be provided 
with the beginnings of a local government, 
the senate having passed the bill creating 
for it a civil code. The rapidly 
growing mining industry with its large 
population and attendant problems has 
rendered this imperative. "The territory has 
had a governor for a long time, but practi- 
cally no government. For a quarter of a 
century after our acquisition of Alaska, it 
had not population enough to justify set- 
ting up a complete government. In 1890 
its inhabitants were estimated at about 
22.000. The white people were but a hand- 
ful, and the natives were small, wandering 
bands, 





Close upon the world’s conference of 
evangelical missionary bodies at New York 
follows the great Methodist conference in 
Chicago, representing the entire world. The 
missionary gathering was notable for en- 
thusiasm and the disposition to simplify 
creeds and “get together.” The daily at- 
tendance at the meetings was 15,000. An 
international organization was formed 
after its close to carry out various plans 
set forth at the meeting. 





Following upon the parcels post treaties 
with Germany and Nicaragua comes a 
third, which has recently been consum- 
mated with Venezuela. It is said that ne- 
gotiations along this line are progressing 
favorably between Postmaster-General 
Smith and the British postal department. 
The people of the United States are call- 
ing for a domestic parcels post. 





The Long Island railroad, the one steam 
transportation system on that island, has 
been bought by the Pennsylvania railroad. 
The water terminal at the eastern extrem- 
ity of the island is likely to prove valuable 
in facilitating the Pennsylvania’s New Eng- 
land traffic, and may yet serve the purposes 
of this company’s transatlantic steamship 
lines. It was a pet project of the late Aus- 
tin Corbin, who built up the Long Island 
railroad, to make this railroad and terminal 
a part of the Eur ..an_ steamer route, 
thereby to shorten the journey by a day. 





Never mind the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
ror the fact that Admiral Walker’s canal 
commission have not yet reported and may 
not report in favor of the Nicaraguan 
route; thus virtually said an overwhelm- 
ing majority (225 to 35) of the national 
house in passing Congressman Hepburn’s 
canal bill. The motive apparently was to 
express a hearty belief in the canal project. 
It was generally understood that the meas- 
ure would not pass the senate at this ses- 
sion. Some of the most reliable of the 
Washington correspondents say that an- 
other motive was defiance 6f C.'P. Hunt- 
ington’s railroad lobby, which opposes the 
enterprise. The bill provides for the pur- 
chase of needful territory. the construction 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


and ownership of the canal by the govern- 
ment, and its ‘“defense’’ rather than its 
“fortification,” this latter a concession to 
opponents who plead our international re- 
tations as opposed to fortification. It was 
announced on Saturday that the period for 
the ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty had been extended to March 5, 1901, 
in order, that next winter’s canal legisla- 
tion might be iu accordance with its pro- 
visions, 





President McKinley’s choice for governor 
of Hawaii is Sanford B. Dole, who was 
president of the little Hawaiian republic 
and a man of recognized ability and force. 





A-blow at trusts is a recent decision of 
the appellate division of the New York 
supreme court, which decides that the in- 
vestment by a trustee of the funds in his 
possession in the stock of an industrial 
combination formed for the purpose of con- 
trolling prices is illegal and unauthorized. 
The judgment also decrees that the trus- 
tees in the case in which the adjudi- 
cation was made shall pay over to the es- 
tate, out of their own pockets, the sum 
thus invested the same as if no such in- 
vestment had been made. The money was 
lost by the collapse of a trust, 





Trusts with an aggregate authorized 
capital of over 325 millions, no one of them 
with a capital of less than one million, were 
incorporated in April in six states, as fol- 
lows: New Jersey, $228,750,000; West Vir- 
ginia, $48,000,000; Virginia, $24,000,000; New 
York, $14,000,000; Delaware ,$7,000,000; Maine, 
$3,500,000. The figures for April, 1899, 
mounted up to $500,000,000. 





Standard oil’s March dividend of 20 per 
cent was followed by a May 1 dividend 
of 10 per cent. This company has raised 
by 10 per cent the wages of 25,000 em- 
ployees throughout the country. 





Maj-Gen McArthur succeeds Gen Otis 
in command of the army division of the 
Philippines, the latter having been relieved 
and sailed for home. Gen Otis’s report 
for April estimates the number of Filipinos 
killed, wounded or captured at 1700. Our 
reported losses for the month were 13 en- 
listed men killed, three officers, 24 enlisted 
men wounded. ‘Leading Filipinos express 
confidence in the early pacification of the 
islands. They say the war has terminated. 
Leading insurgents are surrendering.” 





A lineal descendant of John Endicott, the 
first governor of Massachusetts, and a man 
of distinguished abilities, was William C. 
Endicott, who died on Sunday at his home 
in Boston. He was nine years a justice of 
the Massachusetts supreme court, and was 
secretary of war during the first Cleveland 
administration. He was born in Salem in 
1826, and married a daughter of George 
Peabody, the philanthropist. Judge Endi- 
cott’s only daughter married in 1888 Joseph 
Chamberlain of Birmingham, Eng, now the 
colonial secretary of Great Britain. 





Germany’s crown prince, Frederick Wil- 
liam Victor Augustus Ernest, became of 
age, or 18 years old, May 6, which event 
was celebrated throughout the empire with 
thanksgiving and praise. The future sov- 
ereign is described as a modest, thoughtful 
youth, with large gifts of intellect, who 
looks like his father Emperor William. The 
children of the emperor are six sons and 
one daughter. y 





A prime object of the Pan-American con- 
gress to be held next year in the City of 
Mexico is to dispel the impression, evi- 
dently rife down there, that the United 
States has designs upon Central and South 
American territory. The fostering of trade 
of course is a leading object. All the re- 
publics of this hemisphere have agreed to 
be represented. The enterprise originated 
with our state department. 

“Henceforth we are under one flag. We 
are uncer the same institutions of freedom, 
equality and education.” So said Gov 
Allen in his inaugural address to the Porto 
Ricans. Meanwhile the question just how 
far the islands taken from Spain are sub- 
ject to the federal constitution is before the 
United States supreme court, in several 
cases recently entered. Decisions in all 
of these cases are not expected during the 
present term of the court. In the case of 
Porto Rico, the civil government bill 
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as passed makes the island neither a state 
nor a territory, like Hawaii., The inhabi- 
tants are not citizens of the United States, 
but of Porto Rico, under the protection of 
the United States. Cuba and the Philip- 
pines are under military rule, entirely at 
the discretion of the president of the 
United States, the former having promise 
of home rule as soon as she demonstrates 
her fitness for it. 








Porto Rico and its inhabitants are be- 
lieved by Judge Lochren of the United 
States district court to be subject to the 
constitution of the United States, in ac- 
cordance with the treaty ceding the is- 
land to our government. The opinion, which 
is not a decision, was given in the case of 
one Ortiz, a Porto Rican serving a life sen- 
tence for murder in a prison in Minnesota. 
The court decided that the prisoner was 
tried by military commission before the 
ratification of the treaty and therefore was 
not a citizen, but incidentally expressed the 
opinion already cited. 





The “free home” bill, which has been be- 
fore congress for years, was passed last 
week by the house of representatives. It 
provides that the government shall issue 
patents to bonafide settlers on agricultural 
lands already opened to settlement, on In- 
dian reservations; shall pay the purchase 
price to the Indians; and shall pay the en- 
dowments to agricultural ‘colleges from the 
sale of public lands, in case of deficiency. 
These payments involve $1,200,000 annually. 
Of the 29,000,000 acres in Indian reservations 
opened to settlement for which the gov- 
ernment is to pay, or has paid $35,000,000, 
about 8,000,000 acres have been taken and 
about 2,000,000 are supposed: to be still 
available for agricultural purposes. The 
venerable Galusha A. Grow of Pennsylvan- 
ia, the oldest member of the house, spoke 
in behalf of the pill, recalling his speech for 
the agricultural homestead bill 48 years 
ago, when he was the youngest member of 
the house. 

New York follows the example of Massa- 
chusetts in making a law prohibiting the 
wearing of song birds on hats. It is a 
misdemeanor now to do so. 








The loss of over 200 lives by a mine ex- 
plosion near Salt Lake City, Utah, was one 
of the most dreadful affairs of the kind 
on record, serving as a reminder that pub- 
lic sentiment will not wait much longer to 
demand the most thorough safeguards pos- 
sible for the protection of mines. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer< 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








Profit in the Dairy is one of the subjects 
that is discussed by able men in the farm- 
ers’ institutes. Hardly a gathering of this 
kind assembles in these days without de- 
voting more or less of attention to ensilage 
and silos. In fact, the silo is the all-absorb- 
ing theme with many speakers. Keeping 
abreast of the times, Mr George D. Harder, 
proprietor of Empire agricultural works, 
Cobleskill, N Y, has invented and developed 
the patent round silo, which is manufac. 
tured on such a large scale at those works. 
The demand has grown each year, as the 
silo has come more into use, until now this 
department of Mr Harder’s business is 
large and constantly growing. He has es- 
pecially attractive features in his silos and 
makes a specialty of silo filling machinery. 


How to Grow Good fruit. 


The superintendent of the Lenox svrayer 
company of Pittsfield, Mass, has delivered 
an address before the Lenox horticultural 
society at Lenox, Mass. The address bore 
chiefly upon spraying and general culture of 
orchard and field crops, how to do it, do it 
cheaply and good, and thhow to obtain the 
most profit from your labor in the easiest 
manner. The address is qufte lengthy, 
about an hour’s talk. Owing to other mat< 
ters ahead of it we cannot publish it in 
this issue. Had this address been placed 
on the market in book form it no doubt 
would have sold at a good price. The full 
address, profusely illustrated, in pamphlet 
form, was intended to be sent to fruit 
growers and owners of estates, free for the 
asking, but to prevent imposition by the 
curious and disinterested, the book will be 
sent to fruit growers or owners of estates 
inclosing 50 cents to the Lemox sprayer 
company, 72 West street, Pittsfield, Mass, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 














‘LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANI» 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.......... 66 | 7214) 39%) 34%) 23 | 26% 
New York.......-. 74 | .785| 45%] 43 | .28 | 32 
Boston ...+...+++5 - — | ATM] 44 | 31%) 36% 
TL. <tancesacs 74 | .75 | 41 | 34%] .25 | 28% 
St Louis ....... -| .71%) .7 -38%/ .33 | .24%) .28% 
Minneapolis..... 654 oh 37 | 31%] -23%) .27% 
Liverpool........ ‘85%,| .90 56 | 46,) — | — 











At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
a narrow affair, prices without substantial 
change, easy and firm by turns. The con- 
tract grade has remained close to 66c p bu 
delivered at any time during May; July 
about 1%c premium. Operators in 
wheat have been more interested 
in crop condition and outlook’ than 
in the movement of old stocks. 
The latter has been without particular sig- 
nificance; worldwide conditions nearly nor- 
mal. The visible supply in the U S and 
Canada decreases steadily, but still rela- 
tively liberal, approximating 52, compared 
with 27 millions one year ago. The demand 
for wheat on domestic and export account 
is moderate but not urgent. 

Crop advices are about as conflicting as 
usually expected at this time of year, but in 
the main favorable. Exceptions appear in 
two or three of the winter wheat states, 
where our correspondents point to unsatis- 
factory conditions. In the spring wheat belt 
advices generally encouraging and a liberal 
acreage insured. Crop prospects in Europe 
are relatively less bright than in this coun- 
try, although not of a character to stimu- 
late the market at present. On the open- 
ing business day of May 5,000,000 bu wheat 
were delivered in this city on May contracts, 
but without disturbance to the market. 

Corn has been without strength and in- 
clination to sag carried cereal to level of 
39c p bu for May delivery and 40c for July. 
Offerings on country account have been 
free, foreign advices easy, holders of May 
inclined to sell out. The undertone of the 
market, however, is one of comparative 
confidence at this level of prices, especially 
with consumption in the country so heavy 
and a belief that interior reserves have 
been whittled down very sharply within the 
past few months. Some further talk of de- 
layed seeding in the west, but this not taken 
seriously. The domestic and export trade 
in corn is liberal. 

The oats market has shown fair activity 
within a narrow range. After selling at 
23c p bu May worked down fractionally un- 
.der liquidation, July remaining close to 
23% @23%c. The shipping business is large 
under a good demand for both domestie and 
export account, chiefly the former. Choice 
white oats sell readily at a considerable 
premium over the prices named. 

Rye trade light, interest small, receipts 
meager, outward movement confined to a 
few cars each day. There is no export trade 
of importance and this cereal is inclined to 
sympathize with wheat. No 2 rye in store 
weaker at 53c p bu, July 52%c. q 

Barley may be quoted quiet and firm and 
that is all that is to be said. Receipts and 
offerings are small and everything meets 
with ready sale on the basis of 37@45c p bu 
for common feed grades to fancy malting. 

Grass seeds quiet and fairly firm; con- 
tract prime timothy $2 47% p 100 Ibs, do 
clover seed 7. 

At New York, wheat continues quiet 
and market without important develop- 
ment. Influences governing the situation in 
the west are also in evidence at seaboard 
points. No 2 red wheat 738c p bu; flour 
quiet on the basis: of $3 60@3 80 p bbl for 
winter patents. No 2 corn in store 45@ 
4544c p bu, No 2 mixed oats 28@28%4c. Grass 
seeds quiet, clover 7 50@10 p 100 Ibs for 
poor to fcy, timothy 2 75@3 50, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 124%@138c p dz, live fowls lic p Ib, spring 
chickens 20@25c. Bran $17@17 50 p ton, ch 
hay 17 50@18 50, straw 14@15 50. Gorn 44%%0 
p bu, No 2 white oats 31c, potatoes 40@53c, 
beans 1 90@2 20, apples 3@5 p bbl. Aspara- 
gus 10@20c p beh, strawberries 10@18c p at. 

At Pittsburg, prime timothy hay $16 50 
@17 p ton, bran 17@17 25, middlings 16@18 50, 





No 2 yellow corn 46@46%c p bu, oats 30@ 
30%c. Potatoes 40@60c p bu, beans 2 30@ 
2 60, cabbage 3 50 -p bbl, turnips 1@1 25. 
Eggs 12%@13c p az, live chickens 70@75c p 
pair, ducks 12@l4c p Ib d w, geese 8@10c. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, white wheat 
70c p bu, state corn 55c, oats 2$c, bran $18 
p ton, cottonseed meal 27@27 50, linseed 
meal 28, middlings 18, hay 14@15, straw 8@ 
10. Eggs 11@12c p dz, chickens: 16@lic p 
lb d w, broilers 25c, turkeys 17c. Potatoes 
45@48c p bu, onions 35@40c, turnips 25@40c, 
beans 2 25, asparagus 10c p bch, strawber- 
ries 16@17c p qt. 

At Albany, live fowls scarce at 11@12c 
p lb, turkeys 11%@12\%c, ducks 9@10c, geese 
8@9c. Corn 45@48c p bu, oats 32@35c, rye 
59@60c, bran $16@17 p ton. hay 16@17, rye 
straw 10@12. Potatoes 1 25@1 50 p bbl, red 
and yellow onions 1 25@1 75, apples 3@4 50, 
spinach 1 75@2, celery 1@1 25 p dz bchs, 
lettuce 35@50c p dz heads. 

At Buffalo, corn meal 75c p 100 lbs, mid- 
dlings 80c, fine feed 80c, bran 80c, corn 4ic 
p bu, oats 338c. Eggs 12@12%c p dz, live 
turkeys 13@14c p Ib, broilers 20@25c, fowls 
10%@l11%e, hogs 6@6%c d w, veal calves 642 


@i%e. Potatoes 35@45c p bu, red onions 
65@75e, carrots 20@25c, cabbage $2 25@3 
p bbl. 


At Rochester, apples 75c@$1 25 p bu, 
beans 1 75@2, onions 50@60c, potatoes 40@ 
45c, spinach 50c, strawberries 30c p bx, cel- 
ery 25@75c p dz, lettuce 20c, radishes 18@ 
20c, maple sugar 9@10c. White wheat 70@ 
72c p bu, oats 28@30c, rye 58@60c, mid- 
dlings 17@18 p ton, bran 17@18, corn meal 
18@19. Beef, ch 7%@8%c p lb d w, veal 
calves 7@&c, pork 6@6%c, fowls 10@12c, tur- 
keys 10@1l4c, eggs 13c p dz. 

At Wattertown, eggs 11@12c p dz, fowls 
9c p lb 1 w, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 10@12c, 
steers 4%@5c, lambs 4@5%c, veals 4%@5c. 
Oats 32@35c p bu, rye 50c, corn 47c, hay $12 
@14 50 p ton, corn meal 20, bran 20, mid- 
dlings 20. Maple sugar 8@10c p Ib, syrup 
65@80c p gal, washed wool 21@25c p 1 

OHIO—At Columbus, clover seed $8@ 
8 75 p 100 lbs, timothy 2 75@2 95, red top 
3-75@9 60, wheat 70c p bu, corn 45@48c, oats 
32@35c, rye 45@50c, bran $16 p ton, shorts 15, 
middlings 17, screenings 15, hay 13@14. Good 
stéers 5@5 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 5@ 
5 50, hogs 5 10@5 25, sheep 5@6. Eggs 10%4c 
p dz, fowls 8c p Ib 1 w, broilers 15@18c d w, 
turkeys 10c. Potatoes 37@38c p bu, onions 
70@80c, turnips 30c, beans 2 12@2 20, apples 
4 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, asparagus 50@75ic p dz 


_behs, ch Fla strawberries 15@20c p qt, apples 


$3 75@4 50 p bbl, potatoes 35@40c p bu, on- 
ions 1 75@2 p bbl. Eggs llc p dz, live chick- 
ens 8%c p Ib, turkeys 7c, ducks 6c. Corn 44c 
p bu, oats 25%c, ch hay 14 50@15 25 p ton, 
bran 15@15 50, middlings 15 50@16. Steers 
4 65@5 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 6@7 25, 
hogs 4 90@5 40, lambs 4 50@6 25. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 12@ 
12%c p dz, spring chickens 20@26c p Ib 1 w, 


fowls 10@10%4c, ducks 8@9c, cattle $4 35@5 25 


p 100 lbs 1 w, hogs 5 40@6, wool lambs 6@ 
7 50, clipped 4 50@6 50. Corn 44%c p bu, 
oats 27% @28%4c, hay 17@18 ton, straw 
17 50@18, bran 16 50@18 50, middlings 16@17, 
linseed meal 28 50@29, cottonseed meal 27@ 
27 50. Apples 3@5 p bbl, sweet potatoes 
2 25@3, white 45@50c p bu, onions 50@60c, 
beans 2 20@2 25. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFHRINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 





Hogs Sheep 





1900] 1899] 1900] 1899] 1900| 1899 
= | 85-75] $6.65) $5.35] $3.85 $5.60] $5.25 





Chicago, - how 190 dopa 


New York. 85] 5.75] 5.60| 4.10) 5.85] 5.00 
Buffalo.......... ...| 5.75] 5.65] 5.50) 4.00) 5.70] 5.35 
Kansas City ......... 5.60] 5.50) 5.25] 3.80| 5.40] 4.85 
Pittsburg............| 5.65] 5.50, 5.45) 3.95! 5.30| 5.00 





At Chicago, cattle receipts continue lib- 
eral, quality fairly good, market substan- 
tially steady. At the four leading western 
points April receipts were 428,000 head, or 
56,000 more than a year ago. During the 
first four months of this year cattle receipts 
at primary points were 137,000 ahead of same 
period last year. Market conditions are 
much as in the recent past; undertone one 
of easiness, but without particular weak- 
ness. With every big run buyers take ad- 
vantage of the situation, and occasionally 
secure a decline of 15@25c, only to be fol- 
lowed by a fair recovery the next day. 

Sales of beef cattle are mostly at a range 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


of $4 50@5 25, selected shipping and export 
steers a moderate premium. Some excellent 
prices are being paid for butcher cows and 
heifers, and stock cattle have recently ruled 
a shade easier, though farmers are still 
obliged to pay 5c for something strictly 
choice. Milch cows and heifers are selling 
well at prices as high as any touched this 
season. 


Fancy beef steers, 2560@575 Canners, -y 25@3 15 
Good to extra. 525@5 50 Feeders, selected. 430@ 5 00 
Common to fair, 420@5 25 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs. 8 90@ 425 
‘Texas steers, 3 15@485 Calves, 300 lbs up, 5 00@ 5 20 
Native heifers, 325@475 Calves, veal. 5 25@ 675 
Fair to good cows, 3 250400 Milch cows, each, 25 00@50 00 
Poor to fcy bulls. 26@ 4125 


The tendency in the hog market has been 
toward slightly lower prices under increased 
receipts here and at other packing points. 
The usual class of buyers are represented. 
Sales largely $5 20@5 35 for good to choice. 

Liberal arrivals of sheep and a somewhat 
indifferent demand have resulted in an easy 
market. Good shorn sheep showed relative- 
ly more stability than lambs, which were 
plentiful and neglected except at some 
concessions. Western and native shorn 
sheep $5 15@5 65, yearling wethers 5 50@6, 
poor to choice lambs 4 50@7; fancy springs 
8@8 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fairly liberal sup- 
ply Monday of this week, the 75 cars on 
sale going at a shade decline, yet market 
generally healthy and fairly active. Quo- 
tations are continued as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 50@5 65 Poor to good fat bulls, + 33 
Good, 1210 to 1300 Ibs, 5 10@525 Poor to good fat cows, 4 25 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 449@48) Heifers, F700 to 1100 Ibs. 3 204 20 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, rh rtd Bologna cows, phd. 8 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 37 BGA FA . F’sh cows & springers.20 50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 25@4 a “Veal calves, 6 00@6 75 

Hogs fractionally lower Monday of this 
week, when 45 double decks came in. 
Heavy droves $5 40@5 45, medium 65 40, 
yorkers 5 25@5 35, common pigs 4 90@5 10. 
Sheep market unsettled, lambs relatively 
stronger; Monday’s receipts 25 double 
decks. Butcher sheep easy at 5@5 25, un- 
der grades usual discount. Common to 
choice lambs 5@ 

At New York, cattle quiet, undertone one 
of general steadiness. The restricted offer- 
ings are salable on the basis of $4 50@5 50 
for fair to choice native steers; veal calves 
in about usual demand. Hogs weak at 5 50 
@5 60. Sheep in ample supply, market only 
moderately active. Good to extra clipped 
sheep 5@6, do lambs 6@7 25 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, horse buyers have had a 
splendid array of animals from which to 
make selections. Interest keen, receipts lib- 
eral, but so is the demand. Prime export 
horses, eastern chunks and drivers are ful- 
ly steady, common farm animals plentiful 
and $5@10 per head lower. 


Express and heavy draft,..... - -$70@250 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,......-.0...eeees 60@125 
Carriage teams...........+seseeeees - 200@300 
Drivers ......ccccescccccceeccccccsccccecs 65@200 

Saddle horses . ose noes ceeges - 65@200 
General purpose,.... ceeeccccecceececs :. .80@ 60 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wiil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these. country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 
Beans. 
At New York, quiet. 
$2 121%6@2 15 p bu, fair 1 


Choice marrow 
90@2 10, mediums 


1 90@2 15, ch pea 2 25, fair 1 90@2 15, red 
kidney 1 90@2 07%, foreign pea 1 90@2, Cal 
lima 3 55, green peas 1 15@1 22%. 


Dried Fruits. 


At New York, a good home and export de- 
mand for choice evap’d apples at 6%4%@8&%e 
p Ib, fair to prime 4@6c, sundried 4@5c, 
chops $1@1 50 p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 50c 
@1, evap’d raspberries 14%@l1l5c p Ib, cher- 
ries 15@1é6c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals moderate and ir- 
regular in quality, prices %c higher. Near- 
by fcy 144%@15c p dz, good to prime 13%@l14c, 
western 12@14c, southern 10@12%c, duck 11@ 
15ce, goose 23@30c. 

At Boston, market continues. steady. 
Nearby fcy 14@15c p dz, eastern fair to prime 
12@13%c, Vt and N H ch 13@13%c, western 
12@13%c, southern 12@12%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, Apples steady, a good busi- 

ness in strawberries. Apples $3@4 50 p bbl, 








“NC strawberries 10@i5c p qt, oranges firm 

at 3 75@4 50 p box for fcy Cal navels, ch 3 

@4, Fla grape fruit 12@16, Cal 2 50@7. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, a fair trade. Bran $16@ 
17 p ton, middlings 15@16, fine feed 15 75@ 
16, red dog 17@19, linseed meal 26 50@27, 
cottonseed meal 25, screenings 30@80c p 100 
lbs, brewers’ meal 1 02%@1 05, grits 1 02@ 
1 05, chops 87%c, coarse meal 87@90c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, remains steady. Prime tim- 
othy 90c p 100 lbs, No 1 85c, No 2 80c, clover 
mixed 75@80c, rye straw 60@75c, oat 40@ 
47lec. 

At Boston, good hay in fair demand at 
steady prices. Prime timothy $17@17 50 p 
ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, clover 
mixed 13@14, prime rye straw quiet at 14@ 
15, oat 8@9. 

Maple Sugar. 


At New York, market steady under light 
supply. Sugar 10@12c p Ib, syrup 75c@$1 
Pp gal. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, offerings continue liberal, 
trade quiet,’ prices weak. State $1 40@1 50 
Pp 168 Ibs, state and western 1 25@1 65 p 180 
lbs, Maine 1@1 50 p bbl, Bermuda ch 6@ 
760, Havana 3@5. 

At Boston, continue quiet under full sup- 
ply. Aroostook Rose 40c p bu, do Green 
Mts 48@50c, do Hebrons 48@45c, do Dakota 
Red 37@38c, N H and Me Hebrons 40@43c, 
N Y and Vt Green Mts 48@45c, N Y Ruralis 
43@45c, do long white 38@40c. 

Poultry. > 

At New York, market about steady for 
prime, fresh stock. Iced turkeys 7@iic p 
lb, fowls 7@9%c, squabs $1@2 25 p dz, live 
spring chickens 40@80c, fowls 10c p Ib, tur- 
keys 8@10c, ducks 50@65c p pr, geese 65@ 
1 15, pigeons 25@35c. 

At Boston, moderate trade at fair prices. 
Northern and eastern fowls 10@12c p Ib 
d w, chickens 10@18c, ducks 10@12c, geese 
11@12c, western iced turkeys 9@12c, fowls 
91%2@10c, live fowls IIc. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, offerings of seasonable va- 
rieties are generally liberal, and in fair de- 
mand when choice. Asparagus ex fcy $4@ 
4 50 p dz bchs, prime 1 75@3 50, Cal celery 
40c@1 p dz roots, carrots 1 25@1 50 p bbl, 
N C é¢abbage 1@2, kale 40@75c, lettuce 1@ 
2 50, onions 1 25@1 75, parsnips 1@1 50, tur» 
nips 1@1 50, Fla beets 75c@1 p cra, cucum- 
bers 2 50@3 50, string beans 1@2 50, rad- 
ishes 49@65c p bskt, rhubarb 2@4 p 100 bchs, 
tomatoes 3@4 p carrier. 


At Boston, market has ruled steady on 
good asparagus, cucumbers, lettuce and 
cabbage. Asparagus $2@3 50 p dz bchs, 
celer~ 1°25 p dz stalks, string beans 3@4 
p bu, beets 75@85c, carrots 75c, dandelions 
75c@1, parsley 1 25, peas 2@2 25, cabbage, 
scarce 4 p bbl, squash 1 75@2, rutabagas 
1 25, cucumbers 8@10 p 100 for No 1, 4@6 for 
No 2, horse ‘radish 12%c p Ib, onions 2@2 25 
p bbl, parsnips 1 50 p bu, spinach 1@1 25 


p bbl, 
Wool. 


Manufacturers are still holding off, the 
market continuing quiet. Buyers of new 
wool are very cautious, and often refuse to 
Pay growers’ price. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

Prices are again higher and stocks are 
well cleaned up in the large northern dis- 
tributing centers. Dealers are receiving 3 
@4c p lb more for butter than a year ago, 
yet at that time a firm market was report- 
ed. The comparatively low prices during 
the early part of April created a greater 
consumptive demand while.the supply has 
not as rapidly increased, and stocks have 
ruled quite moderate. Some arrivals show 
the usual spring irregularity in quality, ex- 
tra creamery generally steady. 

The cure for the oleo frauds, which are 
the “hatch and brood” of the time, is to 
take away the enormous profits on oleomar- 
garine sold as butter, says Congressman 
Grout in the Philadelphia Inquirer. Take 
away the profits and it ‘will no longer be 
sold as butter. These profits are at least 
12c per ib, divided now about equally be- 
tween the manufacturer and retailer, and 
out of them a corruption fund has been 
massed, the baneful effect of which is felt 
in every large city of the Union. Put a 10- 
cent tax on the stuff when: colored like 








butter, as proposed by legislation pending 
here, and the temptation to make and work 
it off as butter is removed. Nothing but 
the 10c tax will prevent profits large enough 
for a big corruption fund which fosters and 
defends the fraud. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy 22@ 
23c, dairy 18@20c.—At Albany, cmy 19@21c, 
dairy 18@19c.—At Rochester, cmy 19@21c.— 
At Watertown, cmy 22@23c, dairy 16@17c.— 
At Buffalo, cmy 19@20c, dairy 15@l17c. 

At New York, dealers buy cautiously at 
present prices, supply moderate, demand 
fair. Western cmy extra 20c p lb, do state 
20c, firsts 19@19\4c, state dairy fcy 18%4@19c, 
firsts 17%@18c, western imt cmy fcy 17c, 
firsts 15@15%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy ex- 
tra 2ic, ladle 15@16ce.—At Pittsburg, fcy 
cmy 20@2ic, dairy 17@20c. 

QGhio—At Columbus, cmy 18@19c, dairy 
13%c.—At Cincinnati, cmy extra 19@20c p 
lb, dairy 138@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 20@ 
21e p lb, dairy prints 20@2ic, roll 14@l5c. 

At Boston, arrivals moderate, demand 
sufficient to keep market well cleaned up. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 20%c p Ib, N Y 20%éc; 
western 20%c, firsts 17@19%c, dairy extra 
18c, firsts 16@17c, western imt cmy 15@16%éc. 

The Cheese Market. 


Arrivals of new cheese are not large, 
while stocks of old are steadily declining. 
Home trade is mostly in a jobbing way; a 
fair export business is reported. 

New York State—-At Syracuse, cheddars 
11@12c.—At Albany, old 11%@12%c, new 
104%@1i%c.—At_ Rochester, full cream 12@ 
138c.—At Watertown, small 12%@13c.—At 
Buffalo, old 11@12c, new 10@l1ic. 

At New York, a fair export trade, prices 
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a shade lower. Fcy new 104%@10%c p Ib, 
g00d 94%@9%c, light skims 64%@8c, fey old 
12@12%c, ch 10%@10%c, fair 8@9%c. 

At Ogdensburg, N Y, 650 boxes cheese 
were. recently offered for sale; 119 sold at 
19%c p lb, 131 at 10 13-16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia. fcy old 
11%@11%c, new 10%@10%c.—At Pittsburg, 
full cream old 12@12\c, limburger new 13@ 
13%ec. 

Ohio—-At Columbus, N Y cheddars lie, 
Ohio 13@14c.—At Cincinnati, N Y cheddars 
12%c, state flats 11%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, flats 12%c p Ib. 


At Boston, prices easy. N Y extra old 
lliec, firsts 10%@llic, Vt extra 11%c, firsts 
10%@l1lc, sage 11%@12%c, Ohio flats 10@11c, 
Sa twins new 10@1ic, western twins 10% 
V1l1c. 

Oleo and Filled Cheese Output—During 
April, ’00, the factories of first (Chicago) 
lll district paid tax on 3,342,346 lbs oleo, 
against 3,015,798 lbs for same time in ’99, 
dn increase in the output of 326,548 Ibs 
Number of licenses issued 46, against 17 
last year. Stamps for- 269,318 lbs filled 
cheese were purchased, against 230,177 last 
season, showing an increase of 39,141. 








The Calf Pens must be cleaned frequently 
and kept warm, dry and light. 





There is no more progressive and up-to- 
date paper than the grand old American 
Agriculturist. A. H. Phelps, the general 
agent, who has been canvassing this county 
in the interests of that sterling paper, has 
met with flattering success. Farmers are 
realizing more and more the necessity of 
taking such an up-to-date agricultural pa< 
per.—[C. F. Trowbridge, Oneida Co, NY, / 
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“ALPHA-DISC” 


AM SEPARATORS 


The improved ‘‘Alpha” disc or divided milk- 
strata system is used in the De Laval separators 
only. Strong patents prevent its use in any 
other machines. The “disc” system makes 


the De Laval machines as superior to other 
separators as such other separators are to 
setting systems. It reduces necessary speed 
one-half, reduces size of revolving bowl, saves 
labor and power, enables simplicity and dura- 
bility, skimming cold milk, running cream of 
any desired thickness, and insures absolute 
thoroughness of separation under practical 
use conditioris, which is not possible with any 





other separator or creaming system, 


Send for “ 20th Century” catalogue. 


Ranooten & Cant Srs., 
CHICAGO. 


103 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. . 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


1102 Arcnw STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


827 Commissioners ST., 
MONTREAL. 














World’s Forwarding Depot for all 
field Seeds. Silos from Ato Z., cat- 
alogue free. AMERICAN SILO-SEED | 


, Buffalo, N. ¥ 








Fixtares, Door Frames, Doors, 
Hoops and Hoop L.ags. 
WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Two Golden Blossoms. 
MARGARET W. LEIGHTON, 





is a brave flower. Her 
yellow face peeps out from its 
green hood before’ the 
snow is off the ground. 
When the days get 
warmer her stem grows 
longer and she can look 
about and see the happy 
children and hear the 
birds sing. By and by 
the old women will come 
with their baskets and 
cut off all her leaves for 
‘‘greens,’’ and later still, 
when her downy seeds 
come out, the children 

will pluck her and blow off the seeds to see 

what o’clock it is, or if their mothers want 
. them. 

The dandelion’s little sister, hawkweed, 
blooms in the fall when nearly all the otHer 
flowers are dead. 

“How the little boys and girls love us,” 
say the buttercups; “they love us best of 
all the flowers, we come so early and we 
stay so long. The first of us come when it 
is very cold, and we have to be wrapped 
in furry leaves, but we shine just as bright- 
ly on the bare brown ground and we can tell 
the children just as well whether they love 
butter or not. Our sisters that come after- 
ward are bigger and some of them are dou- 
ble. Some of them grow right in the brooks 
and on the edges of the ponds. Even the 
little black African children can pluck us, 
as we live in their country, as well as in 
Asia and Europe. Shakespeare, the great- 
est poet who ever lived, used to call us 
cuckoo buds, and he wrote in one of his 
plays: 

***And cuckoo buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight.’ ” 


The dandelion 
smiling, 








The Young Folks’ Table. 





Little Brothers and Sisters—My cat’s 
name is Yellow. She is a mouser. One day 
we saw her with three mice at once.—[Wal- 
ter. 

I was 10 years old March 12. Bluebell, I 
will send you a name for your cousin‘ which 
I think is very pretty. It is Wilbur.— 
(Louisa, 

I can milk three cows. I have a little 
dog. He always tries to play when I hawe 
no work to do. His name is Curly.—[Arthur 
Scheid. 

My father is a butcher. 
see pigs killed because they squeal so. 
kills hens, cows and sheep.—[G. M. 
fontaine, 

We had a nice garden last year and are 
going to have a larger one this year. I 
wear overalls when I work. I hired out to 
papa for $1 a month to bring wood and help 
do chores. I am seven years old. My birth- 
day I had a cake with seven candles in it. 
{Con. 

I like strawberries. My papa has five 
acres of them. They call me the strawberry 
boy, because they say I have cheeks like a 
strawberry. I am 10 years old.—[Frank C. 
Zuch. 

I am 10 years old, I have lots of fun hunt- 
ing in the winter, but I have to plow corn 
in the summer. I have a pet hog and a pet 
goat, but don’t like them very much.—[The 
Other Fellow. 

I read a great deal. I can read over 
two inches of leaves in half a day.—[Coun- 
try Boy. 


} 


I do not like to 
He 
Pre- 





“Interesting’’—Ann X. Ray, that problem 
in the issue of April 7 was very interesting. 
The answer to it is 2255.206 ft. Here is one: 
A tree is growing on the bank of a pond di- 
rectly east of the center. Another is grow- 
ing on the western bank directly opposite, 
and from this point a fence is built 100 
yards north, and from there it is built 62 
yards southeast to the edge of the pond, 
directly on a line with the center of the 
pond. Over what distance would a boat 
pass in sailing from one tree to the other? 
[Phil O. Sopher. 





M School Picnic—I must tell the Tablers 
how we spent the closing day of our school 
(that is, if the Y F E will condescend to 
print it). Well, in the first place, we only 
had school to recess, then we packed the 
books and then were dismissed. The larger 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


girls were to get dinner, while the smaller 
children and visitors went outside and 
played games or stayed in the schoolhouse. 
We had boards laid across .the two first 
rows of seats, then tablecloths were laid 
upon these, and the baskets of cake, pie, 
buns, biscuits, meat, pickles, etc, were dis- 
tributed upon the tables, After the din- 
ner was over, all of us went outdoors and 
had a good time playing. When it began to 
rain we all went in again and listened to 
the small program which we had prepared. 
The teacher had made a school prophecy 
which I read. After all was over our teach- 
er presented the pupils of the school with 
very pretty souvenirs.—[Ella Cution. 


Trapping—Longfellow, you did _ well 
catching 15 skunks, especially if they are 
not any thicker than they are here. H. 
V. B., you say you never have any luck 
trapping. Perhaps the game is not very 
plenty around where you live. P. B. B., 
you asked me if I liked to hunt. with a shot 
gun. Yes, I do, but I like a rifle better. You 
all wanted to know how I succeeded in 
catching foxes, so I will tell you. I take 





a piece of meat and put it out in the lots 
where foxes run, then I take my traps and 
smoke them with green hemlock boughs 
and set them by the meat, covering them 
Longfellow, I would 


up good with leaves. 


you through the. Table. I thank the friend 
who is sending me this paper and should 
like to know who my unknown friend is. 
In answer to a friend in California, I live 
on the eastern shore of Lake Washington, 
a beautiful lake, 21 miles long and five miles 
wide,—[Maggie or Marguerite. 


Too Good—I would like to join the Table 
if I could write a letter too good for the 
monster that stands by the Y F E’s chair 
seeking letters to devour. If he géts this 
I hope it will make him sick. Susquehanna 
Fisherman, I would like to know you. If 
you girls have as good a brother, as I have, 
you are lucky. If the Y F E would come 
out here for a vacation next summer, I 
would vouch for him having lots of sport. 
I live in southwestern Montana. I think 
we have some of the most beautiful moun- 
tain scenery to be found anywhere.—[May 
Lutzenhiser. 

Toboggan Slide—Did any of the Tablers 
ever keep a memorandum of books they 
have read and their authors? I have for 
the past two years, and found it very in- 
teresting. Miss Q., how would you like to 
take a toboggan slide into the water? I 
live only a short distance from a lake where 
in summer it is a common sight to see a 





THE HAPPY FAMILY--TWIN 


like to have you tell me how you succeed 
in catching skunks, as I never have any 
ae them.—[Young Trapper of L 

Longfellow, 15 skunks is pretty good for 
one season. I caught several foxes last 
winter, but it took me all winter to do it; 
they are very plenty up here in Vermont. 
Skunks are rather searce, but mink and 
muskrat are our main crop. Ann X Ray, 
the answer to your problem is 2319 ft from 
fort No 1 to fort No 2.—[Greenleaf. 





Cream Cake—Girls, here is my recipe for 
cream cake. Please try it and report. One 
cup sugar, 2 eggs, %4 cup butter, % cup 
sweet milk, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, % tea- 
spoon soda and 2 scant cups flour. Whipped 
Cream: Take % pint cream and % cup su- 
gar. Beat until nearly stiff enough to 
spread. Add % teaspoon lemon or vanilla 
and finish. Bake the cake in three layers 
and spread between and on _ top.—[Lady 
Woodsum. 





Sunday Visiting—I want to say a word 
to Sunday visitors. I will add that this is 
aimed at boys and young men, especially. 
Don’t go visiting on Sunday unless you are 
invited. It is intended to be a day of rest 
and thoughtful meditation. I think Sunday 
visiting is not conducive to this end. I 
thoroughly agree with Pansy in regard to 
writing to strangers. You can’t tell how 
much harm might come from it. . I will say 
to Trude Day that I think it is a compli- 
ment, rather than otherwise, that she was 
recognized as a country girl. I like music 
and lots of fun.—[{Miss Do-As-You-Please. 





Unknown Friend—I thank you al! for 


your many kind letters, but as it is impos- 
sible to answer all separately, I will answer 





{Ethel M. Cross, 


BROTHERS, TWIN SISTERS 


dozen or more people dressed in bathing 
suits taking such a ride, and they seem to 
enjoy it immensely. Kentucky Miner, why 
don’t we hear from you again? The saving 
of the Tablers’ pictures seems to be a uni- 
versal occupation. I have 150 in my scrap- 
book, with some of the most interesting let- 
ters.—[Aimee. 





Class Mottoes—I have heard of several, 
among them, “We learn. that we may 
serve,” “By virtue, not by words,” “Quo 
vadis” (whither goest thou). I will also 
mention a few subjects for essays: Lee’s 
Toll Gates, The Crowded Street. The Last 











Roll Call, Forces that Win, The Dream 
Life of Girls. Our commencement is the 4th 
of May. We have a basket ball team heré, 
and although it has only been organized 
about a month, it beat the team of a neigh- 
boring school 12 to 1. I inclose my picture. 











Cecilia Berkley’s Talent. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


[Concluded.] 


HAT evening Cecilia lay 
long among the down pil- 
lows, but the activity of her 
brain belied her lazy pose. 
When her project assumed 
definite form, she gave a 
sigh of relief and sat erect. 
“I would like to talk with 
you, Octavia, whenever you are at liberty,” 
she said, pushing the soft hair back from 
her face with an energetic gesture. 

‘Let it be now,” her sister answered cor- 
dially. ‘Omar Khayyam is not insistent,” 
and she closed the book with the lingering 
touch of affection. 

“I have been thinking of many things 
but the. train was started by Professor 
Helmholz;” and Cecilia looked at her 
frankly. ‘I’m afraid I have not been com- 
panionable,” she added in tardy apology, 
“but I have been trying to.plan fgr the 
future.”” Octavia was vaguely disturbed. 
“For the future?’ she echoed. “I thought 
that was decided.’ 

“So -did». I,” Cecilia said, ruefully: ‘I 
thought.it would be a simple mattér’to re- 
turn to those who are nearest and déarest 
to me and take-up the life to which I was 
born. Sot will be, but—I must have°some 
outlet for my musi.”’ 

“I am:sure-you will not lack appreciation 
in Meadowbrook,’ Octavia said, stiffly, jeal- 
ous for ‘the art culture of her circle. 

“Oh, yés!” and ‘Cecilia smiled: drolly, ‘‘but 
I am afraid I:-have4ived too long in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. Seeing the professor 
brought:_jt all. back—that it’ was mainly 
through him that‘I received my initiation, 
that he kindled my enthusiasm, my ambi- 
tion; that-he introduced me to what is “best 
and highest in my art.” 

The last words came with an undertone 
of feeling, Priscilla, curled in the window, 
where she could.watch the: dusk: close soft- 
ly about .the . rose-crowned apple” treés, 





glanced: around: with dilating -eyes: and a’ 


responsive thrill. Octavia looked still more 
disturbed. ; 

“Yes,” she said, quietly, ‘‘Professor Helm- 
holz is an-enthusiast and an excellent mu- 
sician. I deplore his present straits which, 
I supposé,-result from,a lack of proper 
appreciation.” : 

“IT owe him’so much! Do help me to pay 
the debt, Octavia,’ with pleading in her 
tones. “My voice was not given to me for 
pleasure, merely, but as a means of doing 
good. I know how you feel about my ap- 
pearance in public—that it is contrary to 
the Berkley traditions, and unnecessary 
from the pecuniary point of view; but there 
is: another side. I’ve been thinking of the 
man who hid his talent in a napkin. These 
past years have shown me so many ways 
in which I could help, with a little more 
money at my disposal—money that came 
through music and could be devoted to its 
cause.”’ 

She rose and paced the long room, her 
face radiant with enthusiasm. Her sisters, 
startled by the change, gazed at her as if 
fascinated. Suddenly, she paused before 
Octavia and held out imploring hands. “Do 
see it as I see it,’”’ she urged. Then, with a 
humorous change at thought of Octavia’s 
consternation: ‘‘First, I would. like to in- 
vite your friends to a musicale, and then— 
I want to give a.series of song recitals— 
here—for money!:’ 

While her sisters sat speechless with sur- 
prise, Cecilia went on hurriedly: ‘I have 
not sung to you yet. Please think it over 
before you say no.” She. passed into the 
next room.and in a moment a soft prelude 
floated through the archway. .Then Cecilia 
began to sing “‘Thou Art Sweet Peace and 
Tranquil Rest.”’ 

The mellow,.caressing. voice. held quali- 
ties that moved. Octavia unexpectedly. She 
had always known that little Cecilia had 
an unusual birthright; buat Httle Cecilia 
was now a woman: grown and her voice, 
grown with her, touched hights and sounded 
depths where Octavia could not follow. 
Her Berkley prejudices suddenly seemed 
trivial. This was, indeed, a gift of God; 
and, if her sister felt a call to use it for 
the good of others, what right had her pride 
to bar the way? 

“Do you give your consent, Octavia?” 
Priscilla had moved so softly that. Octavia 
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was. startled to find her near. “Unless she 
can have this outlet she can never. be 
happy here. She will stifle in Meadow- 
brook!”’ 

Octavia looked searchingly at the sensi- 
tive face beside her, and; catching its fleet- 
ing expression, felt that again her eyes 
were opened. Cecilia rose from the piano, 
then hesitated and turned back. Perhaps 
Schubert could not touch Octavia’s: heart. 
Sitting down again, after a moment’s 
thought she began Delilah’s impassioned 
song, ‘““My Heart, at Thy Dear Voice.” 

In the next room the. sisters listened 
breathlessly, held by the gathering depth 
and passion of the girl’s voice. Priscilla 
flushed and paled with excitement, but Oc- 
tavia felt a weight at her heart. A strong 
and vivid memory, long denied, swept back 
from the past. Before it her last objection 
vanished. If Cecilia at the beginning of 
life could thus forestall its experiences, her 
power was not to be denied. Rising before 
Priscilla could see her face, Octavia walked 
to the archway as Cecilia ended. “Little sis- 
ter,” she said, gently, ‘“‘you shall have your 
way.” 

When Professor Helmholz, in an ancient 
coat and carefully brushed hat, was an- 
nounced .next day, Octavia received him 
with charming courtesy. “It is long since 
you have been here,” she said, “but, now 
that Cecilia is at home, we shall hope to 
see you often.” And the poor German’s 
pride felt comforted. “When ‘at length he 
rose to go, Cecilia= detained him. “I have 
a great favor to ask of you; professor,’’ she 
said, diffidently.. “In'two weeks I hope to 
sing-for my old friends. If .you. will ac- 
company me it will be the greatest kind- 
ness, for you understand.’ > ~* 

The professor’s eyes lit up. ‘Wet is most 
charming to be asked, mein kind,” he said, 
gratefully, “‘but the accompaniments’’—he 
shrugged his shoulders expressively. ad 4 
haf no more a piano—I can no more play;” 
—yet: he glanced longingly atthe instru- 


‘ment. -With some.urging he took-his place, 


eagerly. looking over *the music..°'‘So!” he 
said, with satisfaction; “T wMll try.”’ 

If the fingers had grown unaccustomed 

to..the ivory. keys, the “spirit..behind them 
had lost,no fot of its: power, As Cecilia 
sang, the accompanist became more plastic 
until singer and player were in fullest ac- 
cord. “Now, professor,’’ she asked, ‘will 
you.do me the favor?’ And his smile was 
answer enough. 
' The invitations to a musicale at the Berk- 
leys’ had hardly been issued when an an- 
nouncement in the Meadowbrook Spy roused 
a flutter of surprise in the- town, That Ce- 
cilia Berkley should -advertise a.series of 
song recitals was a shock to the traditions 
of the place. Speculation became rife as 
to the cause of this move, but gradually a 
change crept over public opinion. “It was 
really a charming idea of Miss Berkley’s.” 
“Of course all Meadowbrook would attend.” 
“Such an opportunity to hear the best of 
music!’ ‘‘Miss Berkley’s voice had awak- 
ened the greatest interest abroad,’ and so 
on. In short, the recitals were received 
with the enthusiasm that a woman’s club 
arouses in more progressive towns. The 
subscription list grew so rapidly that Ce- 
cilia was. dismayed, and Octavia, having 
given her consent without regard to the 
pang it caused her pride, was slightly be- 
wildered at the attitude of her friends. 

“It is fortunate that the rooms are so well 
arranged for such a gathering,’ she said, 
the day of the musicale, ‘“‘for twice as many 
as we expect to-night must be accommo- 
dated. Have you made any arrangement 
with Professor Helmholz?” “Not yet,” Ce- 
cilia confessed, looking disturbed. “He is 
so pleased to do me this favor that I dread 
entering into more sordid relations. Per- 
haps I can speak to-night.” 

Octavia impulsively bent and kissed her. 
“Your labor of love is well inaugurated, 
little sister,” she said, earnestly, “and I 
will not oppose your seeking a wider field. 
Priscilla tells me you have been asked to 
sing at the October festival at Sterling.” 
Cecilia drew a long breath. “One of the 
directors was on the steamer with me,” she 
said, hurriedly. “A letter from him came 
to-day, but I would never have asked that 
of you!” 

‘It is granted without the asking,’’. Octa- 
via said, gravely. “Give me your confi- 
dence, dear, and believe. that I amin full 
sympathy. with your plans. Our song bird 
must use her wings. as well as her voice.” 
And no one but Octavia knew how much 
of life-long prejudice she sacrificed for the 
cause, , . 

That night repaid Professor Helmholz for 
years of hardship and neglect. His thread- 
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bare coat that had caused him so many 
preliminary pangs, was forgotten as Ceci- 
lia caught his hands and drew him into the 
library. “I want to speak to you a mo- 
ment, before our guests arrive,”’ she said, 
hurriedly, her color coming and guving 
with embarrassment. “Dear professor, you 
must stand by me again. Here I have un- 
dertaken to give four recitals,’ but, unless 
you accompany me, I must give them up. 
This time, however, it must be upon a busi- 
ness basis. Will you accept an enga -..aent 
as my accompanist?’ os 

Professor Helmholz looked at the _ girl 
in quick suspicion, but her pleading eyes 
disarmed him. “It is not the old professor 
that thou shouldst have,” he said, tremu- 
lously; “but, if thou wilt have it so, I am 
gladly at thy service.” 

“But on a business basis;” and ecilia 
slipped a packet into his hand. He looked 
at it uncomprehendingly for a moment, then 
turned to her with an impulsive gesture. 
Before he could speak, Cecilia’s soft fingers 
closed over his own. 

“Shall it be give—give—give, and never 
take?” she cried, and there were tears in 
her voice. “Have you forgotten the little 
girl to whom you gave more than gold— 
encouragement, inspiration, an object in 
life? It was you who opened the door 
through which has come her greatest hap- 
piness. Dear professor, these she cannot 
give you in return, for you uo not need 
them; but you can let her bring you a 
measure of the appreciation that is your 
due and a little of the worldly comfort that 
is its outcome.” 

“Tt shall be as thou wilt have it—a busi- 
ness arrangement.” The professor could 
say no more; but his worn face was alight 
with inward exaltation, which in no way 
proceeded from the packet, safely stowed in 
his waistcoat pocket, 

As for Cecilia, her heart fluttered under 
her Paris gown as the guests rustled to 
their places and the rooms began to fill. 
What was this that she had undertaken 
to do? What if they did not enjoy her 
singing? What if, after all, she had over- 
rated her fitness for the work that was so 
near her heart? - 

Just then, Octavia smiled at her from 
the other side of the room. Priscilla slipped 
into her place by the piano, and Professor 
Helmholz struck the opening chords. It 
was time to begin. And, forgetting all else 
but these three, who loved and believed in 
her, Cecilia sang. 


Earth’s Silences. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





How dear to hearts by hurtful noises scarred 
The stillness of the many-leaved trees, 

The quiet of green hills, the million-starred 
Tranquillity of night, the endless seas 

Of silence in deep wilds where nature broods 
In large, serene, uninterrupted moods. 


Oh, but to work as orchards work—bring forth 
Pink bloom, green bud, red fruit and yellow 
leaf, i" 
As noiselessly as gold proclaims its worth, 
Or as the pale blade turns to russet sheaf, 
Or splendid sun goes down the glowing west— 
Still as forgotten memories in the breast. 


j 

How without panting effort, painful word, 

Comes the enchanting miracle of snow, 
Making a sleeping ocean. None have heard 

Its waves, its surf, its foam, its overflow; 
For unto every heart all hot and wild 

It scouts to say, “Oh, hush thee, hush, my 

child.” 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 


6. Palindromes—Fill the blanks, with paline 
dromes, and make. sense.—_{S.G.,Minn. * 








—- sang — at —, but — said the — 
of the dinner hour would be more of a — to 
a man who had labored since —— of day. 


7. Anagram (one word)—[Iris, N Y. 

MAN PAIRS A SPUR SAIL. 

8. Arithmetical—Find the root word and do 
the sum in division.—[{A. F. 8., O. 

U E)OS H(N 

HDI 
LM ‘i 

9. Perfect Diamond—1, A letter: 2, a paces 
3, a feather, 4, humor: 5, a snead; 6, a genus 
of trees; 7, a letter.—{P. M. McL., 8. 

10. Geographical—A few days ago we went 
to 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 by water. As we entered 
the 1, 2, 3, 4 we saw a party of sailors, 6, 7, 8 
they were going to 5, 6, 7, 8—[G. B. H., Ct. 

Re 


Little Girl: Your papa has only got one 
leg, hasn’t he? ‘Veteran’s Little Girl: Yes. 
Little Girl: Where’s his other one? Vet- 
eran’s Little Girl: Hush, dear; it’s in 
heaven. . 
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Home Life. 
Asparagus and Strawberry Luncheon. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





Recently a young woman known for her 
charming and original ideas invited 12 of 
her friends to an asparagus and straw- 
berry luncheon. So delighted were her 
guests with the repast that they formed 
themselves into a sort of club, the aim of 
which is, for each in turn to give a two- 
food-menu luncheon. The members declare 
if they can serve as dainty and appetizing 
dishes as did their hostess at this first meet- 
ing, their club will surely be a grand suc- 
cess. 

The girls met in a cozy dining room where 
the table was beautifully laid with flowers, 
silver and dainty china. A pale green jar- 
diniere of wild roses stood in the middle of 
the table. At diagonal corners flat low 
baskets held strawberries, their stems and 
leaves in moss, while here and there were 
clusters of roses and sparkling glass dishes 
filled with salted nuts, olives and crystal- 
lized strawberries. At every plate was a 
booklet having on the outside a decoration 
of sweet-brier and the following menu, 
printed in green, outlined with red: 

Cream of asparagus soup 
Asparagus baskets Rolls 
\Asparagus croquettes Asparagus salad 
Wafers spread with asparagus butter 
Cottage cheese. Escalloped strawberries 
Cocoanut cake Strawberry shrub 
Crystallized strawberries 
On each leaf were a recipe and strawber- 
ries, roses or sprays of the asparagus vine 

painted in water colors. 

Cream of Asparagus Soup: In a saucepan 
put a bunch of asparagus, a stalk of cel- 
ery, a few sprigs of parsley and a small 
onion, add a teaspoon of salt and let boil till 
tender; take from the water, cut off the 
points and lay aside. Rub the asparagus 
through a colander, after which add a quart 
of warm milk with two teaspoonfuls of but- 
ter and three of*flour rubbed together to a 
smooth paste. Cook in a double boiler until 
thick, put in the asparagus tops, season 
to taste with salt and pepper. Before serv- 
ing pour the hot mixture over 2 well-beaten 
eges. : 

Asparagus Baskets: Prepare the, filling 
by boiling the tops of enough asparagus to 
make 2 cups, drain, pour the asparagus wa- 
ter in a double boiler, add 4 eggs lightly 
beaten and stir the mixture until it begins 
to thicken, then draw to the back of the 
stove and season with salt, butter and pep- 
per. Pour the sauce over the asparagus 
tips and fill the baskets. 

How to Make the Baskets: Place long 
pieces of white pipe macaroni in boiling 
salted water in which are slices of red beets, 
to give a pink tint. Cook until tender, drain 
and immerse in ice cold water, and again 
drain. Dip in the white of a slightly beaten 
egg one length of the macaroni and com- 
mence a basket by coiling it around and 
around, gradually widening. When one 
length has been used join it to another 
and so proceed until of the size desired. 
Finish by brushing over with the white 
of an egg and place in the oven for several 
minutes. 

Asparagus Croquettes: Mash together a 
bunch of cooked asparagus and a can of 
salmon from which the liquor has_ been 
well drained, season with salt, pepper and 
the juice of 1 lemon. Mboisten with the 
fish liquor, add a cup of bread crumbs. 
When cold form into croquettes, roll in 
crumbs, coat with egg, roll again in crumbs 
and fry in deep hot fat, drain on brown pa- 
per. Serve in a nest of lettuce. 

Asparagus Salad:, Cut one bunch of cel- 
ery into little pieces, add a small onion, 
a tiny blade of mace and nearly a pint of 
water. Boil about half an hour, season 
with salt and pepper. Add to the liquid 
% oz pink gelatine which has been soaking 
for 20 minutes in a little water, stir until 
well dissolved, then strain. Wet a soup plate 
in cold water and invert in the bottom of 
a 2-qt tin pan. Pour the celery jelly over 
the dish, and when the jelly begins to cool, 
set in the ice box until the following dav. 
When needed, turn the jelly out upon a 
large round plate which has been chilled. 
Encircle the edge of the dish with parsley. 
Fill the center with a salad made by steam. 
ing until tender two bunches of asparagus, 
and mixing with it, after it has been cut in 
small pieces, a mayonnaise dressing. 

‘ Green Butter Sandwiches: Chop together 
until fine three stalks of cooked asparagus, 
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a bunch of watercress and a sprig of pars~- 
ley, knead with them as much butter as 
they will take up, add salt and a pinch of 
cayenne pepper. Spread evenly on thin 
Slices of bread. 

Cottage Cheese: Mix with 2 cups cottage 
cheese 1 tablespoon melted butter, % tea- 
spoon salt and 3 tablespoons thick cream. 
Roll into bird’s-egg balls and dot with pars- 
ley. On bread and butter plates curl the 
heart leaves of lettuce in the shape of lit- 
tle nests, and in the nests arrange 5 eggs. 
Serve with wafers. 

Escalloped Strawberries: For this dessert 
one pint of cream, a pint of strawberries 
and the same quantity of canned pineapple 
is needed. Whip the cream to a stiff froth. 
Arrange on the bottom of a glass dish a 
layer of pineapple, add a sprinkling of pow- 
dered sugar and cover with the whipped 
cream, make another layer with strawber- 
ries, sugar and cream. So continue the al- 
ternate layers until all are used and there 
is a pyramid of fruit with strawberries last, 
Heap the cream on top and Keep on ice un- 
til ready to serve. 

Cocoanut Cake: Bake in a square tin a 
white cake. When cold, cut into small 
squares, ice with frosting flavored with 
strawberry syrup and dip before dry into 
grated cocoanut. 

Strawberry Shrub: Mash strawberries 
sufficient to make a quart of liquor, add 1% 
Ibs sugar and the juice of half a dozen 
lemons. After the sugar has dissolved, 
strain and add a pint of water. Serve with 
crushed ice in small glasses. 

Strawberry Glaces: Put 1 lb granulated 
sugar and % cup water in a porcelain-lined 
saucepan. Stir until dissolved; add a small 
saltspoon of cream tartar to prevent the 
mixture from sugaring. Place on the fire 
and boil rapidly for 15 minutes without 
stirring. At the end of this time test in 
cold water. If the syrup spins a thread 
when dropped from the spoon, it is ready 
for-use. Remove from the fire, flavor with 
a teaspoon of lemon juice. Stand the sauce- 
pan in a dish of hot water on the table and 
dip the strawberries in the fondant with 
sugar tongs. Put on buttered paper to dry 
in a warm place. 


Cradle Song. 


SOPHIE EARL- 








Rockabye, dear! 
Seo, are the tree tops the moon shineth 
clear. 
Back to the white 
herds; 
Back to their nests fly the pretty brown birds, 
Safe in the barnyard the moolley cows low; 
Safe in the stables the horses are now. 
oe. een the tree tops the moon shineth 
clear. 
Rockabye, dear! 


sheepfolds hie woolly 


Odors of sweetbrier and clover waft by; 
Soft on the mosses the evening dews lie. 
Rockabye-bye! 
Down by the river the whip-poor-wills cry; 
‘*‘Hush!”’ through the bushes the breezes reply. 
Odors of sweetbrier and clover waft by; 
Bright beams the moon through the cloudy 
blue sky. 
Rockabye-bye! 


Up in the heavens a star twinkles high. 
n , enna tare! 
own in the valley the lamps are all lit: 
Over the hillside the firefiles fit J 
— ee crickets are chirping ‘Good 
night!” 
See, through the treetops the moon shineth 
bright. 


Up in the heavens a star twinkl e 

. Rockabye-bye! 7 
(Concluded.) 

The Bachelor Farmer in the West. 


YANKEE DUTCHMAN, 








He went to town again early in the spring 
and bought a seeder or drill and harrow 
from the agent on time. His credit was 
good, because he was sober and industri- 
ous, a hard worker and in good health, in 
fact, a good citizen. He put in his own 
crop, a little truck and potato patch, and 
then he went with his team and dog to 
the settlement and worked to assist others 
in putting in crop, and he thus would earn 
enough for feed, provisions and groceries 
for himself and to invest in a few cotton 
shirts, jumper, overalls and plow shoes; 
$5 would keep his wardrobe up during the 
year. He did not have to worry about his 
crop; the fertile virgin soil produced it 
luxuriantly, and while he turned over some 
more prairie, he could see it wave in the 
sun and under the fleeting shadows, and 


delight in getting wet himself in the spring 
and early summer showers, because they 
would produce also-a bountiful harvest, 
He made arrangements for harvest by 
working out himself and team in the old 
settlement, and the man he worked for 
would cut and thresh his crop. 

The marketing was tedious. It would 
take him at least two days to make a trip 
to station and return with each load, and 
40 bushels of wheat per acre made many 
a load. He now had feed and grain and 
vegetables of his own and a cow, a pig and 
a dozen hens were added to the live stock, 
and his debts paid by the end of the year. 
He had worked hard from early spring un- 
til late in the fall, and winter was resting 
time in the solitude. New settlers had 
come in and he could visit his new neigh- 
bors, mostly bachelors, to pass time away. 

During the third year he had all he could 
do at home in attending to his farm, now 
of 100 acres in crop, and as he was now 
an old settler in the new settlement, he 
bought his own header and another span 
of horses and did his own harvesting along 
with cutting his neighbors’ small crops, 
who now also helped him. The threshing 
was still done by machines from the old 
settlement. These machines would come 
from @%0 to 50 miles, they would charge 6c 
per bu, but they would do all the work and 
even board themselves in their cook wag- 
ons, and they were large steam machines 
with straw burners, threshing, cleaning and 
sacking from 2500 to 3500 bushels per day. 
The ‘winter this time was put in in haul- 
ing lumber and building material from the 
station, fence posts and wire, and every- 
thing was made ready to build a good frame 
house, cellar, barns and sheds during the 
fourth year. He had to go partly in debt 
for this, but it had to be done. The bus- 
iness. got too big for the old dugout and 
shed, and it was econeémy to put up build- 
ings. 

During this fourth year the balance of his 
prairie was put under cultivation. The free 
land was by this time taken up by new 


gettlers, the prairie, so green four years 
ago, looked black in the spring; ~ waving 
fields of golden grain in summer. A post- 


office had been established, school districts 
formed, and schoolhouses built through do- 
nations of money and labor; road districts 
organized and road work done, and before 
winter set in, the glorious stars and stripes 
waved from the schoolhouse on the prairie, 
and the all-conquering schoolma’am made 
her entrance amid heartfelt enthusiasm, 
and the second chapter of Caucasian civil- 
ization ushered in. The school building 
was also used in evenings as debating rooms 
for the literary society, and Christmas was 
celebrated in true Christian manner by the 
minister of the gospel therein. 





Destroying Insects. 


MARY B, KEECH. 





No matter how careful a housekeeper 
may be in keeping her cupboards, pantry, 
closets and bedrooms clean, insects of some 
kind will occasionally make their appear- 
ance, and if not promptly disposed of, will 
multiply with great rapidity. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure, hence 
every housekeeper should endeavor to pre- 
vent the assault of insects by using some 
preventive remedy. 

A reliable remedy to prevent and destroy 
the red and black ants is to sprinkle ground 
cloves around their haunts. Ground cinna- 
mon and pulverized borax are said to have 
the same effect, but we cannot vouch for 
their efficacy; the ground cloves have al- 
ways done the work for us and it was not 
necessary for us to try other remedies. 

Cockroaches are difficult to destroy. Find 
the chinks and holes from which they come 
and scatter unslaked lime or borax around 
them. If these fail, try this: Mix equal 
parts of cornmeal and red lead, and add 
enough molasses to make a medium thin 
paste. Spread the mixture on plates and 
set on the floor in the evening. The next 
morning the plates will be covered with 
dead cockroaches. Reset the plates every 
evening until the cockroaches are all de- 
stroyed. 





Doughnuts—Half a teacup thin sour 
cream or rich buttermilk, 1 teaspoon soda 
dissolved in a scant teacup sweet milk, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1% teacups sugar, made 
into a dough with flour a little stiffer than 
1s Ww eggs are used. Flavor with nutmeg. 











Talk Around the Table. 


Dross—Auntie, I cannot understand how 
‘Will Bempler’s stories can cause “jealous 
or unhappy thoughts” ia anyone; and there 
are enough ‘‘ordinary men” in the world 
without placing them in fiction. Eda, I 
think there are some princes in real life, 
though it is a sad fact that pure, true love 
is but seldom met with outside of fiction. 
We often come in contact with the baser 
material, and many a one could attest to 
the fact of having accepted for gold what 
turned out to be but dross. Bess of Penn- 
sylvania, sigh no more for 8S. C., but con- 
sider yourself well rid of him.—[Resurgam, 





President’s Wives—Schoolma’am, Polk’s 
wife was Sarah Childress, whom he married 


in 1824. The other presidents and their 
wives are as follows: Zachary Taylor, 
married Mary Smith in 1810, Franklin 


Pierce married Jane Means Appleton in 
1834, James Buchanan never married, Abra- 
ham Lincoin married Mary Todd in 1842, 
Andrew Johnson married Eliza McCardle 
in 1826, Ulysses Grant married Julia Dent 
in 1848, R. B. Hayes married Lucy W. Webb 
in 1852, James A. Garfield married Lucretia 
Randolph in 1858. C. A. Arthur was a wid- 
ower, his wife Ellen. Lewis Herndon (mar- 
ried 1859) dying Jan 1, 1880. Grover Cleve- 
land married Frances Folsom in 1886. Ben- 
jamin Harrison married Caroline Lavinia 
Scott in 1853, William McKinley married 
Ida Saxton in 1871. WHarrison’s first wife 
died while he was president and he has 
re-married while ex-president.—[Tar-heel, 





Grange Grip—Charity Sweet, my father 
could give you the grange grip. He has 
been chaplain for more than 10 yearssteady. 
I ask the younger set who will do their 
praying when he is gone.—[Auntie. 


Curious—I heard a minister make the 


statement last Sabbath that the Lord had a 
special liking for this and other Christian 
countries, and we had found great favor in 
his sight because we were enjoying plenty 
and prosperity, and heathen India was suf- 
fering all the horrors of famine and pes- 
tilence. But I thought it curious that these 
suffering heathen must all be under the 
domination of some,.Christian nation that 
could tax them to the verge of starvation, 
and maintain an expensive army and offer 
up the lives of her best sons for the spe- 
cial advantage of a few titled aristocrats, 
that they might reap the advantages of 
their labor or have their gold mines or 
fields.—_[Ned Burns. 





Woman’s Pleasantest Right—Ruskin in 
his lecture, The Story of Arachne, says true 
science and art must begin among the im- 
portant rights of men and the pleasantest 
rights of women. It is necessary rights of 
man to have a good dinner, well cooked, 
when he comes from work, and the pleas- 
antest rights of woman to have a pretty 
dress on, when she has done hers. There- 
fore, first of sciences is cookery, first of 
arts, dress. No nation is healthy or pros- 
perous unless women wear tidy dresses in 
the morning for household, field or garden 
work, and pretty ones in the afternoon, It 
jymeans the women are not packing car- 
tridges or the men standing idle, or drink 
until they can’t stand, or tramp as vaga- 
bonds about the country, or sént to prison 
to be fed. It means men do their share of 
work, giving time for the poor woman to 
dress as tastily as the rich.—[E. B. 





Pancakes Year Round—As some of the 
sisters around the Table have written of 
the work done in a year, I concluded to 
keep an account of what I have done. Our 
family consists of from four to 10. Have 
one little girl of six. We keep one man the 
year round, and through the farming sea- 
son we keep from one to six and a girl 
part of the time. Last year I kept a girl 
19 weeks. From Jan 1, 1899, to Jan 1, 1900, 
there were baked and used: White bread 
290 loaves, brown bread and Johnnie cake 
61, cakes 67, pies 150, puddings 82, gems 212, 
fried cakes 120, biscuits 459, cookies 3071, 
and as a rule, pancakes the year round for 
breakfast. I generally do all the baking, 
even if I do keep a girl. I also raised $145 


worth of poultry besides doing all the work 
in the garden after the ground was plowed 
and harrowed, put up 211 quarts canned 
goods, did all my sewing, excepting some 
help on a silk waist, and crowded in a little 
fancywork to fill up, 


also found time to 
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read. Life on a farm is not all pleasure, 
neither is it all hardship. To my mind it 
is just the place for poor folks. By work 
and economy one can get a start on a farm, 
{Mrs H. Richards. 





Tabler Settlement—For some time I have 


been thinking of writing and telling you 
folks that it sounds very queer to me to see 
you calling each othera “Tabler,’”’ for that 
was my maiden name. I have a host of 
uncles, aunts and cousins by that name, 
besides a good many having, like myself, 
taken some other fellow’s name. ur 
neighborhood is called the ‘““Tabler settle- 
ment.” In the issue of March 24, Husband 


says the one on the left is from the city, 
because he parts his hair in the middle; 
h2 reminds me of a schoolmate and a coun- 
so I will guess the one on the 
Now a great 


try boy, 


right to be from. the city. 


T 














you suffer from any form | Asthma 


FREE. we want to send you free by mail, pre- 
id, a Bottle of the famous Kola Plant Compound. 
t is Nature’s Sure Botanic Cure for the disease, and 
we guarantee that it will forever stop all your suffer- 
ing. We are sending out 50,000 Bottles free by mail to 
Sufferers, to prove the wonderful power of this New 
Discovery, and we will be pleased to send one te you. 
Send your name and address by postal card or letter. 
Address, The KOLA IMPORTING CO.. 
Wo. 1164 Broadway, New York. 
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Soap, Starch, etc. No 
take a few orders for- 
ig and earn apple 

soy or Girl. ritefor 


miums in 
ete. 


Silver Ware, Sporting Goods, Clocks, Games, China, 
Choose your own Premium or take your pay in cash. 





Express prepaid. Write to-da) 
W. G. BAKER( Dept.n ) 


y- 


All 


, Springfield, Mass. 
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with heater, 
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Tarkish 


FOR 

only 59.00 

je Square Quaker 

guaranteed best of all cabinets at 
Has real 


door on hinges, 
materia!'s, rubber | 





ined, 


, 1 days use, if not eas ted. Price 
‘ecti orm 
Order today. Write nine, $500, Face: FREE. 


BATS Gincinnads O 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 


at druggists. 25c. size of us- 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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ANN 
with 8 sets, 3 Pins in a set, different co! 
shades of cloth; sell to your friends for mne = 
and get free your choice of Three Beautiful and Costly 
SOLID GOLD-LAID RINGS, 
set with large Opal, Twin Garnet imi 
Send name. No mone 






y wanted unless Pins : 
GLOBE GEM Co., Providence, Ri. My 
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$2,000 OIL PAINTING for 10 CENTS. 


“Unexpected Trouble.” 


Tae a vet ey Vy, The wonderful $2,000 oil painting by the 





SS 
F noted English artist, 


FREDMORCAN. 

Last spring we purchased for $2,000.00 
the noted oil painting, entitled “Unexpect- 
ed Trouble,” or “The First Swim,” by Fred 
Morgan, of the British Royal Academy. 
The size of the original canvas is 31 1-2 by 
421-2 inches. We have had prepared a re- 
production of this noted work, every color 
and shade of color being faithfully repro- 
duced in asize 19 by 25, printed on heavy 
coated paper. A great many theap repro- 
ductions of works of art have been scattered 
over the country ; this, however, is not of such 
character. 

FROM MR. MORGAN.—Following is an 
extract from a letter from Morgan, the artist, 
gu one of the reproductions was sub- 
mi ° 


MONTROSE VILLA, St. Boniface Road, VENTNOR. 
“Itis a most admirable copy of my -original, 
uite oneof the most sati re uctions 
have ever had, giving the exact awing and 

color and the touches of the brush. In some senses 
too faithful, as it brings to my memory the diffi- 
culties of getting the baby boy to pose, and the 
worry of the ducklings.” 


A GREAT OFFER. 
Wishing to put this Magnificent Art Pro- 
duction, which is worth at least $1.00, within 
reach of all, we will send a copy by mail, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States or Canada for only 10 cents, in silveror stamps. This is without doubt the 
biggest value ever offered in the line of Art and no one at all interested should delay 
or fail to take advantage of this most remarkable offer. Address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 60., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., or CHICAGO, IL 





“UNEXPECTED TROUBLE,” 
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many have guessed and how long before 
we are to know which from t’other? North 
Dakota Violet, if you cannot always know 
what kind you are dancing with, may I 
ask how it can harm anyone to go through 
the measure of a quadrille even ir he is 
not your kind? These same people attend 
church fairs and suppers and more likely 
than not you are destined to sit next them 
at the supper table. If a person is in- 
clined to be a lady she will be one whether 
at church or in the ball room. Nothing 
to Say of Ohio has considerable to say 
about it. He or she says, “Birds of a feath- 
er flock together.”” Here in Illinois, church 
folks and those that dance all attend the 
suppers and fairs I speak about, both in 
the country churches and in town. You are 
either a crank on the subject or else live 
‘4m a queer neighborhood. About five years 
ago I took part in the temperance drama, 
“The last loaf,” and have since been called 
[Patty Jones. 





Men Forget—Speaking of real life heroes, 
Eda, I think that you are right in your 
opinion of them. It is all very well to read 
of such noble characters, but when it comes 
to real life, there are very few like the 
prince. Yes, there are women that die of 
broken hearts, but worse than that is to 
live and have to endure it all without a 
murmur, for what woman would want the 
world to know her secret? Then you know 
we do not always die when our hearts are 
breaking, even though at times we wish 
we could. ’Tis said that ‘““Man’s love is of 
man’s life a thing apart, ’tis woman’s whole 
existence.” That may account for some of 
the sorrow in this world. Men can forget 
easier than women, for it is not in their 
nature to be so constant or true.—[Florence. 





Mrs Bolton—Stoic, in answer to your in- 
quiry, I send this sketch of Sarah K. Bol- 
ton, our “Hoosier poet.” She was born at 
Newport, Ky, in 1814, but at an early age 
moved with her parents to Indiana. She 
was educated at Madison, Ind, where she 
was married. There is but little romance 
in her history other than her struggle with 
poverty during middle life, but her soul was 
only softened and made better by this con- 
flict. Prosperity finally came and she was 
permitted to devote her time to writing and 
travel. In 1857 she accompanied her hus- 
band to Europe, where she spent several 
years in studying the institutions and cus- 
toms of the people. She admired foreign 
lands, yet her admiration for her own coun- 
try was far greater. This is clearly shown 
in her exquisite poem, Lake Leman. After 
paying a very beautiful and appropriate 
tribute to Swiss scenery and Swiss people, 
she says, “But my pilgrim feet are weary,’ 
etc. But her love for her native state is 
still better expressed in that splendid poem 
Indiana.—[{A Hoosier. 





A Letter Club Constitution. 





The following constitution for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist letter club, a federation 
of letter circles, has been drafted by the 
president, J, C. Baker of Richfield, Ill, sub- 
ject to amendment. Suggestions and criti- 
cisms are invited, until June 1, after which 
a postal card vote will be taken on its 
adoption. Study it carefully and let’s hear 
from many. 

Preamble—The object of this organization is 
to unite in one great, national fraternity the 
letter circles of the American Agriculturist 
publications, thus securing to its members the 
welfare and promotion of said circles, also 
incidentally drawing closer the interests and 
ties already by mutual consent formed, and 
securing on a firm basis the perpetuity of 

‘friendships formed for the purpose of enter- 
tainment, culture and future enjoyment. 

ARTICLE ONE—The name of this associa- 
= shall be the American Agriculturist letter 
club. 

ARTICLE TWO—The officers ofthis associa- 
tion shall consist of president, vice-president, 
historian, treasurer and secretary; these shall 
constitute the board of directors. 

ARTICLE THREE —Section 1: The duties of 
the president shall be to act as chief executive 
in directing the affairs of the club, act in an 
advisory manner with the Editor of the 
official organs in regard to matter for publi- 
eation, announce result of elections, contests, 
etc, recelve reports of secretary, treasurer 
and historian, publish same with his annual 
report each year and perform such other 
duties as come within his province. 

Section 2: In the absence, death or disability 
of the president, the vice-president shall act. 
She (or he) shall be historian of the society, 
and in a book prepared for the purpose write 





the history of each club joining, revise or add 
to it from time to time, and Keep such other 
information relating to the membership as 
in her opinion is essential; also, she (or he) 
shall record all deaths, removals, resignations 
or marriages of circle members. As historian 
she shall report through official organs once 
every three months, January, April, July, 
October. 

Section 3: The secretary shall be both re- 
cording and corresponding officer. He (or 
she) shall keep in a book properly prepared 
the name, number and motto of circles, the 
addresses of all circle members, the roster of 
officers of both letter circles and club, consult 
with circle secretaries regarding all matters 
of mutual concern, and perform such other 
duties as are within his jurisdiction. He 
shall report to the president and paper every 
six months, Dec 1, Junv .. 

Section 4: The treasurer shall be custodian 
of all funds, dues, fines, etc, and badges. He 
shall see to procuring the badges used by this 
club. He shall when ordered by the president 
through the secretary pay all orders drawn 
upon him to defray necessary expenses of the 
club. He shall report to the president and 
paper once a year; Dec 1. 

ARTICLE FOUR—Section 1: The officers of 
the club shall hold office one year or until their 
successors are elected. The date of electing 
officers shall be in December of each year, the 
exact date to be fixed by the board of direc- 
tors. Upon’election of the new set of officers 
the old officers will turn over all books, mon- 
ey, etc, into their hands, who by this act of 
acceptance shall be considered’ duly installed. 

Section 2: In voting for officers or upon any 
other matter the members of the respective 
circles will write their choice on paper, send 
to their respective secretaries, who will mail 
them to the national secretary, who, when all 
have reported, will canvass the full vote, re- 
cord and report the same to the president, 
— will announce through the paper the re- 
sults. 

Section 3: The board of directors shall con- 
stitute the deciding power in case of close 
contest on any questions arising concerning 
elections or other contests. 

ARTICLE FIVE—Section 1: It is presumed 
that all circles will become members of the 
club, the only conditions imposed being that 
they will report through their secretary their 
number, name, with the annual dues as here- 
in provided, also signing the obligation as 
given in article. 

Section 2: In case a member of any circle 
dies, resigns or is expelled, the circle may 
choose a new member. The secretary will noti- 
fy the Editor, who will supply the vacancy, 
provided he has candidates from a ‘suitable 
locality to select from; otherwise he will 
select as he sees fit. 

Section 3: An ex-member may be re-instated 
upon a majority vote of the circle he desires 
joining and the payment of all dues or fines 
required of him by the club. 

Section 4: Any member delaying the package 
of letters longer than six days is subjected 
to a fine of 5c per week for the first offense, 
to be paid into the national treasury, and for 
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second offense he may be _ suspended six 
months and letters be forwarded to next 
member beyond him; for third offense the de- 
linquent may be dropped from the list and 
membership forfeited. Delays caused by sick- 
ness, absence from home or unusual “distance 
from post office are excusable. 

Section 5: Members of the circles shall no- 
tify their secretary if delay occurs from any 
cause they cannot help; also when letters have 
passed him or her. 

ARTICLE SIX—Section 1: Circles may 
elect local officers as follows: President, 
and secretary, who shall be treasurer also; 
these officers to hold office at the pleasure of 
the circle. 

Section 2: The duties of these officials shall 
be similar to these of the nationa) club’s offi- 
cers, subject at all times to the approval of 
the head organization, with the additional 
duties of the secretary, who shall receive all 
dues and fines from members, forward same 
less the amount.of expense incurred in deal- 
ing with the club officers or paper, to the head 
treasurer, taking his receipt therefor. The 
secretary will report to the Editor, for publi- 
cation, every three months, the standing and 
condition of his circle. 

ARTICLE SEVEN—Section 1: Circles may 
formulate rules an@ regulations, not in con- 
flict with the constitution, for local self-gov- 
ernment. These may include, in addition to 
those already herein provided, laws providing 
for local historian, circle poet, methods of 
award, topics for free discussion, data, ete. 

Section 2: Circles may elect to wear or 
adopt the national badge or not. Should they 
choose- to procure badges each individual 
should bear the expense of his or her own 
badge, which may be of any convenient style 


and of ribbon, button or pin, material. The 
only stipulation is that the inscription and 
emblematic design be uniform and as adopted 
by the A A L C;. provided the circle, if 


agreeable, may add its own motto if one be 
adopted for the circle. 

ARTICLE EIGHT—The annual dues of each 
circle shall be 50 cents, to be used for defray- 
ing the actual expenses of the club, and to be 
apportioned among the individual members of 
each circle as they elect. 
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wants to thank the members for the kind 
reception of his personal letter to the cir- 
cle on matters they inquired about. Musi- 
cians’ No 1 has reported favorably, algo 114, 
149, 37. The secretary of 37 writes: “We 
have in our circle a series of back-track let- 
ters which have made a second trip. Among 
our members we number Moccasin Bill, 
Lady Jane, Sower and Sunbeam, who have 
all been contributors to Table Talk depart- 
ment, and if the Tablers so desire they may 
see the photos of two of our members by 
referring to the group of Circle 49. As we 
are known as the ‘Red, White and Blue’ 
circle, we vie with each other in showing 
our patriotism.” 
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Estey Organs furnish the best music | 
because of the way they stay in tune 
and because of the way they wear. 


The 


world’s greatest musicians 
have endorsed them. 


Send for Catalogue. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO, 
BRATTLEBORO 



















RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1900 bicycle 

1900 Models, best makes, 811 to S2O 
99 & '98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to $10. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at haif factory cost. We ship 
=e on approval and trial with- 
outa RN in advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE iistribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. Many earned 
a wheel last year. Our 1900 propo- 
sition is even more liberal tas 


at once for our Bary 
Address Dept. 46 L- 


and special offer. 
MEAD C YCLECO., Chicago. 



























Its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing 


THE HOP & 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A practical handbook on 
the most aporeved methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
A volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
plete in every detail. it is without doubt the most ex- 
haustive work on this crop ever attempted. 1i2mo. 
Postpaia. $1.50 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.. 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 


Latest Summer Styles. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut By one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers, 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 





7897—Ladies’ Tea Jacket. 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inch bust. 





7960—LA DIES’ FOUR 
PIECE SKIRT WIT 
Box PLAITED BACK 


inch ‘waist. % atthough 
there are innumerable 
new tucked =< plaited 

be introduced 


Tort—LADIES' DOU- 
I B STED 


LE RE A 
JACKET BASQU E, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 4% inch 


bust. For tailor made the- four jece model 
suits, close fitting jack- with the ‘Sox piaited 
et basques are in favor, ack is exceedi 
the double breasted ef- papular for light weig ‘4 
f ng universally cloths. Poplin, Vene- 
becoming. Covert, Ve- tian, cheviot, crepeline, 
netian, drap:  d’ete, rap d’ete or prunella 
cashmere or 


henrietta are —— fabrics 
are his.” mod fabrics for t sot, and the 


a is - mode. The seams may ped 
be strapped with stit med re pande it 
with stitched bands so. desired, 





7972—GIRLS’ BLOUGE 
COSTUME 6, 
by] years. *mtne “aiid 


and 
white laid China silk 7979—LADIES’ FAN- 
is nets daintily asso- OY WAIST, 32 , 36, 
ciated with white silk, 38 and 40 inc b 
lace and narrow velvet dainty waist f 
ribbon. Prey a. of a — ie in 
* cashmere, enetian oF gra an hite 

a is wen 2 Erimmings rl mi... 
Berelo costume 

h of lace, alenciennes ‘and 
velvet, or contrast- the 
Pir abate f the, same % 
ma may 
be dimity, lawn 
‘linen, cotton, cheviot or organdie are 
pique, having _ white ate fabrics 
co and plastron, pete. with 
trimmed .with lace or ribbon,-° satin or 
embroidery. applique 





measure for skirts; 





ie ae al WRAP- 
PER, 12, 144 and 4&6 
years. It is difficult to 
estimate the great com- 
fort that a sehoolgir| de- 





ZER, LADIES. BLA. rives from a pretty and 
42 inch bust. 7974—LA- pe pape =O rap 
IROUL AR FLOUNCE Be" made up in plain or 
22, 24, 2, 23 and 30 inch materials, such 
waist. Smart costumes ~ ye flannelette, 
this style may be de- cash - oe or _beneissta, 


veloped in covert, home- 
spun, serge, Venetian or eBook je fected. % = 
light weight cloths, the take the place of the 
seams finished with ribbon. The yoke, col- 
narrow braid, fmachine lar and cuffs may 

stitching or strapped made of silk or velvet 
with bands of cloth. of contrasting color. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 


DAUGHTERS 


Give bust meas- 
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FORGET 


Don’t forget 
to use Doctor 
Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription 
for that ba¢k- 
ache. 

Don’t forget 
that over half 
a million women 
have been cured 
of women’s ail- 
ments by the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription. 

Don’t forget that 
“Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” cures diseases 
of women in ‘their 
advanced and 
chronic forms; cures 
often when all else 
has failed. 

Don’t, forget that 

ou can consult Dr. 

ierce, by letter, 
free. Tell your 
story frankly. All 
pr ree Fw is 
pt rivate. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 

lo, N. Y. 

Don’t forget to write to Dr. Pierce 
to-day, if you are sick from diseases 
which afflict women. 

“J wrote for advice February 4, 1896,” writes 
Mrs. Lena Halstead, of Page Cherokee 
Nat., Ind. Ty. “I was racking with pain from 
the back of my head down to my heels. 
hemorrhage for weeks at a time, and was 
unable to sit for ten minutes at a time. You 
answered my, letter, advised me.to use your 
valuable medicines, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, ‘Golden ‘Medical fot about tajene and 
* Pleasant Peltets,’ also gave advice abo 
tions, baths and ‘diet. my surprise, in aa 
months from the time I began your treatment, I 
was a well woman and have nor liad the back- 
Berd wo dace, and now I put in sixteen hours a day 


rs honsd edition of Dr. Pierce’s 
Medial Adviser free on receipt of 21 
one-cent stamips to pay expertise of 
only. Address as above. 
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VE MONE at 1EY 


mt price,nowis yourchance 
Buy direct {rom ree. di days" tree profit. 
All attachments free. — 


= trial. WARRANTED 





BGS. ood f -821.50 
ther Machines at 89,4 510. 504612 
Illustrated cone and testimonials 


UYERS’ UNION, 
58-164 W.VanBuren St., B-42, Chicago,IL 








THE EDISON 


_PHONOGRAPH 


records as 


home entertainer ever 
@EM, $7.50. male. 


For our new catalogue of NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


hines and records, opply to THIS 
any Phonograph dealer. ee moe 
NariowaL PuonoGraru Co., QO Edinen- ° 





New York. ours 
HAIR SWITCH FREE 
ON EASY DITIONS. .°* 
Cut this ad. ont and mailto us. Senda 
small sample of your hair,cut close to the 
send y stpaid, 


to return it to us 
but if found exactly 
most Spee | value 
to keep it, either us 61.50 
10 days or TAKE ORDERS FOR $8 SWITCHES 
AT $1.50 RACH among your friends and 
send to us without any money, we to send 
the 3 switches to them direct by 
to be paid for 10 0 days after received 
perfectly satisfactory ,and you can then have 
bs omen we send you men Seo ea Sew ose 
e give Pianos, Organs, Sewing Machines, 
Dishes, Furniture, Watehes, Bicycles, 
Cameras and other 
«Plane ln teen Gays, ower ope 4 Sewing Machine 
a 
a Switch at once or 
FFER. Address, 


writeto-day for FREE PREMIUM OFF 
Ladies’ Hair Emporium, Chicago. 


#"* CANCER +". a 





Its octane treatment and 


form: C. Weber, 121 W. 9th 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 


ta D.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Aug 








CURED while you work. You 
RUPTURE y's sania a 


NUT CULTURIST 


By ANDREW 8S. FULLER. A treatis 
aby planting and cultivation of n we propese. 
shrubs ada; ted to the climate of the “United tates, 
the scientific and common names of the fruits kno 
commerce as edible or otherwise useful nuts. Intended 
to aid the farmer to increase his income without adding 
to his expenses or labor. Illustrated, 12mo. Chou, PO 
paid, 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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If you are outof employment 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 
We can give you something to 


Sa: that will make you $50 a month without 


> tc trouble. You can 
@work right around 

Syour own home, or 
@ wish. A 


travelif you 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


You will be surprised how 
i you can make the 
above sum. = - 


making double that. 
bly you can do it too. winds ~ave and radi 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Wheel Rosette. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 
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This rosette, while shown developed as a 
border for a handkerchief, may be used for 
many purposes, and forms a very handsome 
trimming for various articles, especially if 
used for the cut-out work now so popular. 
As shown, it is buttonholed to the linen, 
which is then cut out, leaving the lace in 
relief. To make the rosette, ch seven and 











oin in a ring. Into this put eighteen t c. 

hen for the next row alternate tc and two 
ch all around the circle. Lastly fill in every 
loop with 11 d c caught down between each 
loop with a dc in top of tc. For use on 
handkerchief as shown, use a very fine linen 
thread, about No 125 or 150. For combining 
in forming doilies, etc, use coarser thread. 
Of course cotton thread may be used for 
= these purposes, but I think linen is much 
nicer, 





Crocheted Clover Leaf Collar. 


LUCY BROOKS. 





With No 40 or 50 spool thread and a fine 
wire hook, aake a ch the desired length. A 
close-fitting collar is the nicest in this sort 
of work. 

lst row—Three tr c in fourth st of ch, * 
ch one, three tr c in eighth st of ch, repeat 
from * across the row, skipping three st of 
ch between each group of tr c. 

2d row—Ch two, one s c in second tr c of 
first group, * ch three, one s c under ch one 
of first row, ch three, one s c in second tr c 
of next group, repeat from * across the row. 

38d row—Ch five, one s c under first three 
ch, * ch five, one s c under next three ch, 
repeat from * across the row. 

4th row—Ch three, one dc under ch five, 
ch three, one dc under same ch ‘five, ch 
three, one dc under the same ch five, ch 
three, one d c under same ch five, * ch 





three, miss one ch five, one d c under next 
ch five, ch three, one d c under same ch 
five, ch three, one dc in same place, ch 
three, one d c in same place, repeat from * 
across the row. 

5th row—Ch two, * one s c, five dc, one 
s c all in first ch three, one sc, five dc, one 
Sc all in next three ch, one sc, five d c, one 
s c all in next three ch. This makes one 
clover leaf, ch three, one s c in middle ch 
three of n_ t group, ch three, repeat from 
* across the row. 

6th row—Ch two, one s c in center dc of 
first group of five d c (first petal of clover 
leaf), ch five, one s c in next petal, ch five, 
one s c in next petal, ch five, one s c in ch 
three, ch five, one s c in next ch three, * ch 
five, one s c in center petal of next clover 
leaf, ch five, one s c in ch three, ch five, one 
s c in next ch three, repeat from * across 
the row. 

7th row—Ch five, one s c in ch five of pre- 
vious row, * ch five, one s c under next ch 
five, repeat from * across the row. 

8th row—Like 7th row. 





9th row—Ch five, one dc in ch five of 8th 
row, * ch three, one d c in same place, ch 
three, one d c in same place, ch three, one 
dc in same place, ch five, miss one group 
of ch five, one s c in next ch five, ch five, 
miss one group of ch five, ane dc in the 
next ch five, repeat from * across the row. 

10th row—Ch five, one s @, five dc, one 
s ec, all in first ch three of first group, one 
more petal in each of the remaining ch three 
of the group, * ch three, one s c in ch five, 
ch three, miss one ch five, one s ¢c, five d ec, 
one sc, all in first ch three, one petal in 
each of the two three ch, repeat from * 
across the row. 

llth row—Ch five, one s c in ch five, ch 
five, * one s c in first petal of clover leaf, 
ch five, one s c in next petal, ch five, one 
sc in next petal, ch five, one s c in ch five, 
ch five, repeat from * across the row. 

12th, 13th and 14th rows—Like 7th row. 

15th row—Like 9th row. 

16th row—Like 10th row, excepting a picot 
st between leaves. 

Across the ends make one or more rows 
of clover leaves. 

Around the neck (top of collar) work one 
sc, two dc,two tr c, two dc and one gc, 
all in ch*one between the groups of tr c. 
Repeat across the row. 

If the collar is desired wider (deeper), the 
lith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th rows 
may be repeated one or more times. Baby 
ribbon may be run in and out through the 





first row, the collar tied with the ribbon 
ends. 
Doll Sack. 
E. C. 





Doll sack—Make a ch as long as you 
wish the sack to be down the front, turn. 

ist row—* One sc in fourth st of ch, ch 
four, four tr c in same st, miss three st, 
repeat from *. 

Repeat first row until you reach the arm, 
then miss one or more sh (depending on the 
size of doll), ch five (or more) for armhole, 
sh in sh to end of row, sh in sh and one sh 
in armhole, sh in sh for enough rows to 
reach the middle of back. The other half 
the same way, and join in a seam. 

a 


Black Ink—I saw an inquiry for a recipe 
for good black ink. Here is one which I have 
used for years, and am writing with it now. 
Take a 10-cent package of Diamond dye 
(slate color), pour one pint of boiling water 
on it and the thing is done. There is noth- 
ing so cheap or easy or better.—[H. F. Paul. 





“A financier is a man who makes lots of 
money, isn’t he, pa?’’ “No, Freddy; a finan- 
cier is a man who gets hold of lots of money 
other people make.” 
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** Preserbes Health’’ 

F Prolongs Life’’ 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST: 
COCOA = 


“Known the world over. 

. . « Received the highest in- @ 
i dorsements from the medica! 3 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper gy 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 

Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. 11. m 


DORCHESTER, MASS. wm 
@ on Every Package Established 1780. co 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 







Crecping 
Paralysis 
Cured 


Mr. G. H. Snyder, 1810 Leulisiana 
St., Lawrence, Kan.. tells of his 
miraculous cure by Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. 

“Iam now seventy years of age. 
About three years ago I experi- 
eneed a coldness or numbness in 
the feet, then creeping up = | legs 
until it reached my body. grew 
vey thin, and finally became so 

I was unable to move &bout. 
I consulted several distinguished 
Das pe one telling me that I 

1 motor ataxia, another that 
1 creeping paralysis. I took 
their medicines but they did me no 
good and I continued to grow worse. 

“One day afriend advised me 

totry Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. I didso and before 
I had finished the first box I found 
that they were benefiting me. I 
used twelve boxes in all and was 
perfectly cured. Although it is 
over six months since! used my 
last pill there has been no recur- 
rence of the disease. My appetite 
is now good and my | eay health 
is better than it har been for many 
years.” 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple are sold by all dru Price 50 
eents pér box ; 6 boxes $3.50. Look for 
this trademark on every 


WILLIAM S’ 
INK 




























The Study of Breeds 


By THOMAS SHAW 
Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 
Minnesoia, formerly Professor of Agriculture at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, and editor 
Canadian Live Stock Journal. 
This great work gives the origin and history of all the 


| pedigreed dfeeds of cattle, sheep, and swine now found in 


America, in a manner at once brief, comprehensive and in 
sous sequence. Italso deals with their present dis- 
ution. It treats of the characteristics of each breed, 
showing relative size, adaptability, early maturity, feed- 
and breeding qualities, and uses in crossing and 
. It also gives relative milk production in cattle, 
and wool production in — It gives the recognized 
standards or scales of points where these exist, and where 
they do not, standards are submitted. It is a summary 
of condensations, stated in a manner at once clear, con- 
cise, comprehensive and exact. The time occupied in 
presertag this book has covered a large portion of 12 
years. ustrations are given of male and female ani- 
mais of each breed that are true to the type. For farmer, 
breeder or student, the book is the one complete and 
reliable guide. Upward of 400 pages, nearly 10) full-page 
plates, cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 








Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 












Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





sure @ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL 
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NOT FOR SALE. 


Every order for an atlas 
must be accompanied 
witha yearly subscription 

to this magazine, but the 

paper may go to one per- 
son and the atlas to an- 
other if it isso desired. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 


AMILY ATLAS 


OF THE 


WORLD, 





Reference Marginal Index on 


Each lap; so that Any Place can 
be Found at Once. — 














aureve who orders thig O. 28. 
atl as and finds it other. 

fo whom it isnot estan 79 | 

i atfactory can return PAC ES 5 COLOR MAPS. 

amount paid danas: xe ts SF 

- 3¢5 Engraved Illustrations. 
| ALL MAPS IN COLORS. | | EVERY COUNTRY | | 0UR NEW POSSESSIONS, 
Cost $100,000 to Perfect. | PURRTS ae re 
176 Pages, 11 1-2 x 14 inches, on | WORL D, | oe ae “3 _ 


Fine Book Paper. | 


Weighs One and One-Half Pounds. | 














In Different Colors, 





COUNTIES AND PROVINCES | 


| 











Beautiful Ijlustrations. 





EXCLUSIVELY FOR US. 


When in conversation an Atlas is spoken 
of, the name Rand- McNally is immediately 
identified with the production of the same, 
and is a guarantee of its high quality. 
This Atlas is printed exclusively for us 
from the latest plates, and in details, col- 
oring, printing, etc., is as useful as any 
$10 Atlas ever offered. 


ATLAS AND ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The chief feature of our Atlasis of course 
the maps, but these are ‘supplemented by 
over 150 pages of text, presenting to the 
reader a novel and most interesting re- 
view of 


THE WORLD’S PEOPLES, 


their origin, historical and ethnological 
development, as well as the political status 
and relative importance of the countries 
they inhabit. Profusely illustrated with 
engravings. Which ‘typically portray ‘the 
subjects. 

ithin an incredibly small space has been 
condensed a vast amount of historital, 
physical, educational, political and sta- 
tistical matter, touching all Countries and 
governments of the world. 


Population and Location of all 
Important Places. 


SPECIAL. 





BEAUTIFUL PLATE PICTURES. 


We have at great expense added 59 reproductions 
from photographs of typical _views_in the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Santiago and 

avana. These show scenic marvels, native 
habitations, daily pursuits, amusements, etc. 


$235.O0O 


IN VALUE 
FOR ONLY $14.50. 


We send the Atlas in stiff paper covers, 
stpaid, and our journal one year 
ractically $3.00 in value) for only $1.60. 


BETTER S’ Till. 

* We will send postpaid che same Atlas, 
substantially boundin silk cloth binding. 
round corners with large side stamp and 
our journal one year (practically $3.50 
in value) for $1.85. 

FREE Those accepting the above prop- 
*osition also receive a free copy 
of our YEAR -BOOK and ALMANAC 
for 1900. "<a 























UNITED STATES. 


Under this heading is given a brief histor 
ical description and statistical and polit 
jeal review of each State and Territory in 
the United States. 

Photographs of the Presidents of the 
United States, from Washington to McKin- 
ley are given, together with the names of 
their cabinets. 


~375 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Showing typical types or scenes in all coun« 
tries o the world; the Presidents of the 
United States, the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, etc., etc. In -addi- 
tion, colered charts -show in a graphic 
manner comparative facts and figures of 
national and world-wide importance. 


THE MARGINAL INDEX. 

Each map has“a marginal index, in which 
are given the population and,area of the 
country shown, the location of the smaller 
divisions of each country, State OF province. 
and the population and location of ali 
cities of any- considerable size. This is % 
great time saver in locating, especially the 
smaller cities, the exact location of which 
is not nearly so well known, of course, a8 
that of more important centers of population. 
This feature alone is of great value. 


For Professional Men, Teachers, 
Students and General Readers. 





If you have already renewed your subscription and desire a copy or the Atlas we will send the paper-covered 
edition on receipt of 50 Cents, or the cloth for 86 Cents. Postage paid by us in each case. a 


Address’all orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building- 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Bldg. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


For the Remaining Months of 1900 and the Creat 


EWCYGLOPEEDIG UIGTIONARY 


described below (6 large volumes, cloth), sold heretofore : 
at $25 per set, all for a es 


only 4 6 y cash. 














FS 


Remember! ! 


This is a tate oppor- 
tunity to serve your 
neighbor well and do 
a good thing for 
yourself, 





Any man or wom- 
an who wants toown 
a set of the “ Ency- 
| clopaedic _ Diction- 
lary” can eatn one 
| by a few hours’ work 

where they live. 

Send us the names 

and addresses of ten 
subscribers to “ The | 
Christian Advocate” | 
| for the remaining 
| months of 1900 and | | 
$15 in cash (either | | 
check or post office | | 
order), and on tfe-| | | 
| ceipt of same we will | 

| promptly forward | 

| the 6volume set of | | 
| Dictionary, carefully | |__ 
| packed, to the ad- || 
| dress of the sender of | | 








» 


of THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

to materially aid us in securing a large 
addition of new names to our list. of sub- 
scribers to THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE for 
the remaining months of 1900. 

We propose to make it of genuine inter- 
est to every one ofiour agricultural friends 
to lend a hand at this time and help us 
boem the circulation of the paper, and at 
the same time secure ‘a set of the EN- 
CYCLOPAZEDIC DICTIONARY for the list. 
their own use. A little earnest work can . Rest 
secure it. ; | 


Please Read Carefully the Following Propositions: 


I.—_WE OFFER to send THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE to new subscribers from date 
of subscription to close of 1900 at $1.50 each. 





i, is within the power of every reader 





| 

















Il.—WE OFFER THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE for remainder of 1900 and one set 
(six volumes, cloth) of the great ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY for $6. 
Itt. ER to send free to any “ American Agriculturist’’ subscriber who will 





secure for us not less than ten trial subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN ADVO- 
CATE (see Offer No. I.) at $1.50 each, and send us the names and addresses and 
$15 in cash, oné set of the great ENCYCLOPAZDIC DICTIONARY free. 

IV.—To anyone who will send us the names and addresses of five subscribers 
(see Offer No. Il.) with the money, $30, we will send an extra set of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY free. 

complete sets, and propose to dispose of them at a price very.considerably 


below their cash value tous in order to build up the subscription list of 
THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


We give an illustration on this page of the great ENCYCLOP_£ZDIC 
DICTIONARY anda description of the work. This great work sold 
recently by subscription at $25 per set. We have a limited number of 





It is not probable that any such offer as we have made above can ever be made again, and it is only open as 
long as our limited stock of sets of the “ Encyclopedic Dictionary” lasts. If our stock of Dictionary sets is exhausted 
when your order is receivéd we will refund your money. Orders are coming in by every mail. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


offered above is a work of unrivaled utility, containing within its massive six volumes over 5,000 pages, 
over 3,000 illustrations; 250,000 words defined. A valuable work of reference to all English words, their 
origin, development, orthography, pronunciation, meaning, and legitimate or customary use. This edition contains, in 
addition to the nearly 3,000 engravings directiy accompanying the text, sixty-four pages of magnificent new 
plates, in colors and in monotone. 











Orders will be entered as received. Address THE CH RISTIAN ADVOCATE 
You are to pay freight or express charges. 150 Fifth Avenue, = York 





